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{From the French of Alfred de Mussel) 

Chevalier des Arcis was a 
cavalry officer who, having quit- 
ted the service in 1760, while 
still young, retired to a country house 
near Mans. Shortly after he married 
a j’oung lad3q Cecile, the daughter of 
a retired merchant who lived in the 
neighborhood, and this marriage ap- 
peared for a time to be an exeeedinglj’ 
happy one. 


valier, despite all the efforts prompted 
bj' his kind heart, could not overcome 
the repugnance with which her af- 
fliction affected him. 

The mother spoke to her child by 
signs, and she alone could make 
henself understood. !Ever\- other in- 
mate of the hon.se, even her father, 
was a stranger to Camille. 

The mother of Madame des Arcis — 
a woman of no tact — never ceased to 
deplore londlj- the misfortune that 


I would like to marry her ; being old, 
I will adopt her as mj'- daughter 
whenever 3'ou are tired of her. ” 

For a moment the sad parents were 
cheered b3- Uncle (iiraud’s bright talk. 

Hut the clouds soon rede.scended 
upon them. 

III. 

In cour.se of time the little girl grew 
into a big one. Nature completed 
successfully but faithfull3' her task. 

The Chevalier’s feelings towards 



His wife’s relatives were wortlu' 
folk W'ho, enriched by means of hard 
work, were now, in their later years, 
enjo3-ing a continual Sunda3'. The 
Chevalier, weary' of the artificial man- 
ners of Versailles, entered gladly into 
their simple pleasures. Cecile had an 
e.xcellent uncle, named Giraud, who 
had been master-brickla3'er, but had 
risen b3' degrees to the position of 
architect, and now owned considera- 
ble propert3'. The Chevalier’s home 
(which was named Chardonneux) was 
much to Giraud ’s taste and he was 
there a freriuent and ever welcome 
visitor. 

B3’ and by a lovely girl was born to 
the Chevalier and Cecile, and great at 
first was the jubilation of the parents. 
But a painful shock was in store for 
them. They soon made the terrible 
discover3- that their little Camille was 
deaf, and conseciuentl3', al.so dumb ! 

II. 

The mother’s first thought was of a 
cure, but this hope was reluctant^’ 
abandoned: no cure could be found. 
At the time of which we are writing, 
there existed a pitiless prejudice 
against these poor creatures whom we 
stvle deaf-mutes. A few noble spirits, 
it is true, had protested against this 
barbarity. 

A Spanish monk of the sixteenth 
century was the first to devise means 
of teaching the dumb to speak with- 
out words — a thing until then deemed 
impossible. His example had been 
followed at different times in Italy', 
England, and France, by Bonet, Willis 
Bulwer, and Von Helmont, and a little 
good had been done here and there. 
Still, however, even at Paris, deaf- 
mutes were generally' regarded as 
beings set apart, marked with the 
brand of Divine displeasure. De- ' 
prived of speech, the power of thought , 
W'as denied them, and they inspired 
more horror than pity. A dark 
shadow crept over the happiness of 
Camille’s parents. A sudden, silent 
estrangement — worse thaJi divorce, 
crueller than death — grew up against 
him. For the mother passionately- 
loved her afflicted child.whiletheChe- 


“ SHE s.axK V 
had befallen her daughter and son-in- 
law. ‘ 'Better that she had never been 
born,” she exclaimed one day. 

” What would you have done then, 
had I been thus?” asked Cecile in- 
dignantly. To Ihicle Giraud his 
great niece’s dumbness seemed no 
such tremendous misfortune. 

• ' I have had, ’’said he, “.such atalk- 
ative wife that I regard everything 
else as a less evil. The little woman 
will never speak or hear bad words, 
never aggravate the whole household 
by humming ojiera airs, will never 
quarrel, never awake when her hus- 
band coughs, or rises early to look 
after his workmen. She will see 
clearly, for the deaf have good eyes. 

She will be pretty and intelligent, 
and make no noise. Were I young, 


PON SE.VT.” 

Camille had, unfortunately, under- 
gone no change. 

Her mother still watched over her 
tenderly, and neverleft her, observing 
an.xiously her slightest actions, her 
every sign of interest in life. 

When Camille’s young friends were 
at an age to receive the first instruc- 
tions of a governess, the poor child 
began to realize the difference be- 
tween herself and others. The child 
of a neighbor had a severe governess. 

Camille, who was present one day' 
at a spelling - lesson, regarded her 
little comrade with surprise, following 
her efforts with her eyes, seeking, as 
it were, to aid her, and crying when 
she was scolded. Especially were 
the music-lessons puzzling to Camille. 

The evening prayers, which the 


neighbor used regularly with her 
children, were another enigma for 
the girl. She knelt with her friends, 
and joined her hands without know- 
ing wherefore. The Chevalier con- 
sidered this a profanation, not so his 
wife. As Camille advanced in age, 
she became pos.sessed of a passion— as 
it were by a holy- instinct — for the 
churches which she l»eheld. “ When 
I was a child I saw not God, 1 saw 
only sky,” is the .saying of a deaf- 
mute. 

IV. 

Camille was petite, with a white 
skin, and long black hair and grace- 
ful movements. She was swift to 
understand her mother’s wishes, 
prompt to obey them. So much 
grace and beauty' joined to so much 
misfortune was nio.st disturbing to 
the Chevalier. He would frequently 
embrace the girl in an excited mannei, 
exclaiming aloud, "I am not yet a 
wicked man ! ” 

At the end of the garden there was 
a wooded walk, to which the Chev- 
alier was in the habit of betaking him- 
self after breakfast. From her cham- 
ber window Madame des Arcis often 
watched him wistfully as he walked 
to and fro beneath the tree. One 
morning, with palpitating heart, she 
ventured to join him. She wishe<l to 
take Camille to a juvenile ball which 
was to l)e held that evening at a 
neighboring mansion. She longed 
to observe the effect which her 
daughter’s beauty would produce 
upon the outside world and upon her 
I husband. 

; She had passed a sleepless night in 
devising Camille’s toilet, and she 
cherished the sweetest hopes. "It 
must be.” she told herself, “that he 
will be proud, and the rest jealous 
of a poor one. She will say' nothing, 

’ but she will be the most lieautiful ! 

! The Chevalier welcomed his wife 
! graciously — quite in the manner of 
Versailles. Their conversation com- 
menced with the exchange of a few in- 
I significant sentences as they walked 
' side by side. 

I Then a silence fell between them, 

' while Madame des Arcis sought fitting 
words in which to approach her hus- 
band on the subject of Camille, and 
I induce him to break his resolution that 
; the child should never see the world. 
Meanwhile, the Chevalier was in cogi- 
tation. He was the first to speak. 
He informed his wife that urgent fami- 
: ly affairs called him to Holland, and 
that he ought to .start not later than 
the following morning. 

Madame understood his true motive 
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IT WAS CAMILI.B’S 

only too easily. The Chevalier was 
far from coiiteiujilating the desertion 
of his wife, yet felt an irresistible de- 
sire, a coinjidling need of teniporarv 
isolation. In almost all true sorrow 
man has this craving for solitude — 
suffering animals have it ahso. 

V. 

The Chevalier had re.solved to leave 
home without taking leave of his wife. 
He shrank from all discussion and 
e.xplanation, and as he intended to 
return in a short time, he believed 
that he should act more wi.seh- in 
leaving a letter than b\' making a 
verbal farewell. There was wwf truth 
in his statement of that business affair 
calling him away, although business 
was not his first consideration. And 
now one of his friends had written to 
hasten his departure. Here was a 
good excuse. On returning alone to 
his house (by a much shorter route 
than taken by the carriage), he an- 
nounced his intention to the servants, 
packed in great haste, sent his light 
luggage on to the town, mounted his 
horse, and was gone. 

Vet a certain misgiving troubled 
him, for he knew that his Cecile would 
be pained by his abrupt departure, al- 
though he endeavored to jiersuade 
him.self that he did this for her .sake 
no less than for his own. However, 
he continued on his waj'. 

’'feanwhile, Madame des Arcis was 
returning in the carriage, with her 
daughter asleep uiion her knee. 
She felt hurt at the Chevalier’s rude. 
ne.s.s in leaving them to return alone. 
It .seemed such a public slight ujjon 
his wife and child. Sad forebodings 
filled the mother’s heart as the car- 
riage jolted slowly over the .stones of a 


FIRST APPE.AR.AN'CF,. ” 

newly-made road. 

j ' ‘ ( lod watches over all, ” she reflec- 
ted ; ‘ • over us as others. But what shall 
we do ? What will become of our poor 
child ? ” 

At some distance from Chardonneux 
there was a ford to be cro.s.sed . There 
had been much rain for nearly a 
month past, causing the river to over- 
flow its banks. The ferryman refused 
at first to take the carriage into the 
boat ; he would undertake, he said, to 
convey the jiassengers and the horse 
safely across, but not the vehicle. 

The lad\-, anxious to rejoin her hus- 
band, would not descend. She or- 
dered the coachman to enter the boat; 
it was only a transit of a few minutes, 
which she had made a hundred times. 

In mid-stream the Imat was forced by 
the current from its .straight course. 
The boatman asked thecoach- 
man'said in keeping it away 
from the weir. For there was 
not far offa mill with a weir, 
where the violence of the wat- 
er had formed a sort of cas- 
cade. It was clear that if the 
boat drifted to this spot there 
would be a terrible accident. 

The coachman descended 
from his seat and worked 
with a will. But he had 
onlv a j)ole to work with, 
the night was dark, a fine 
rain blinded the men, and 
soon the noise of the weir 
announced the most immin- 
ent danger. Madame des 
Arcis, who had remained in 
tile carriage, opened the win- 
dow in alarm. ".Are we then 
lo.st?” cried .she. .At that mo- 
ment the pole broke. 


i The two men fell into the boat ex- 
' hau.sted and bruised hands. The ferry 
man could swim, but not the coach- 
man. There was no time to lose. 

. ‘ ' Fere fleorgeot, ’ ' said ^ladame to the 
, ferryman, calling him by his name, ” 
can 3'ou save 1113- daughter and 1113 - 
I self 

" Certainl3’ ! ’’ he replied, as if al- 
mo.st insulted b3- the question. 

"What must we do?" inquired 
Madame des Arcis. 

"Place 3'ourself upon 1113' should- 
ers," replied the ferryman, “ and put 
3'our arms about m3' neck. 

As for the little one, I will hold her 
in one hand, and swim with the other, 

' and she shall not get drowned. It is 
but a short distance from here to the 
potatoes which grow in 3'onder field. ” 

" .And Jean ? ’’ asked Madame, mean- 
ing the coachman. 

“Jean will be all right. I hope. If 
' he holds on at the weir, I will return 
for him. ’’ 

Pere (leorgeot struck out with his 
double burden, but he had overe.stim- 
ated his powers. 

He was no longer 3'oung. The 
shore was farther off, the current 
stronger, than he had thought. He 
struggled manfullv, but was nearly 
swept awav. Then the trunk of a . 
willow, hidden bv the water and the 
darkness, .stopped him suddenly with | 
a violent blow upon the forehead. 
Blood flow’ed from the wound, and 
obscured his vi.sion. 

" Could you save 1113- child if 3’ou 
had onh' her to con ve3' ?’’ asked the 
mother. 

" I cannot tell, but I ///i/ii- so," .said 
the ferr3 nian. The mother removed 
her arms from the man ’s neck, and let 
her.self slip gentl3' into the water. 
When the ferrvman had dejxrsited 
Camille safely on terra firma, the 
coachman, who had been re.scued b3' a 
pea.sant, helped him to search for the 
bod3' of Madame des Arcis. 

It was found on the following morn- 
ing near the bank. Camille’s grief at 
her mother’s loss was terrible to wit- 
ness. She ran hither and thither, ut- 


tering wild and inarticulate cries. An 
unnatural calm succeeded these violent 
emotions ; reason itself seemed well 
nigh gone. 

It was then that IhicleGiraud came 
to his niece’s rescue. " Poor child, ’’ 
said he, "she has at present neither 
father or mother. With me she has 
always been a favorite, and I intend 
now to take charge of her for a time. 
Change of .scene, ’’ said Uncle Giraud, 
"would do her a world of good. ’’ 

( To be continued . ) 

IMI»ROVElttE?*'rS IKS treivtois. 

Ten or twelve 3'ear.s ago. Trenton 
was no more than an overgrown vil- 
lage. There were no sewers, no elec- 
tric lights, and not a rod of decent 
pavement in the whole town. Now, 
thanks chiefl3’ to the efforts of the late 
Dr. Phillips while President of the 
Council, we have an admirable sewer 
S3 Stem devised b3' the best engineer- 
ing talent in the countr3', our street 
railwa3' business has been reduced to 
a .S3'.stem, and electric jiower has been 
introduced throughout, and the .service 
of electric light, gas, and water has 
been brought into a satisfactor3' con- 
dition. Last ofall, theroadwa3'S have 
received attention, and we have a 
.stretch of three miles along Greenwood 
avenue from Broad street to the Fair 
Grounds, paved admirabh- with 
either fire brick or macadam . Drivers 
and bic3'cle riders enjox’ the improve- 
ment immen,sel5'. At the other end 
of the town. West State street has been 
similarlv improved, and during the 
coming .season it is expected that a 
number of .streets will be paved with 
the smooth fire-brick. 


Professor Montkgazza, tlie Italian pliy- 
.siologist, whose works have been translated 
into most of the liviiip; lanKuapes, says of 
the cycle; "It is the triumph of human intel- 
lipence over the indolence of materialism. 

safety which h.ardly touches the ground, 
and seems to have wings, carries us away 
with an astonishing speed, and by doing so 
does not half kill some poor animal, nor are 
we disturbed by the objectionable noise iif 
the .steam locomotive.” 
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His melliod was "to be without fixe<l 
method;’’ writing;, hnfjer-.s]iel]ing, 
natural sign.s. articulation, were 
brought into play by him, according 
as he saw them fitted to the capa- 
city of the individual pupil. Pioneer 
he was and to a great extent he cut 
his own way. but deplorable it is that 
for a long time none had either the 
knowledge or daring to leave the path 
he had trodden. 

Father As.sarotti’s succe.ssor in the 
direction of the institute at Genoa 
was Father Boselli. For years he had 
been a di.sciple of Assarotti and had 
shown himself an able and active 
fellow-worker. Now as Director he 
remained at the head of the imstitu- 
tion for fifty-seven years. .\t last, in 
1886, he al.so was called to his reward. 
He saw heavy clouds gather over his 
work. The institution was financial- 
ly oppressed for a number of vears ; in 
1871 the then new Italian Parliament 
refused further appropriations towards 
its support. Only after fourteen years 
of urging and petitioning on the part 
of Bo.selli. did the government again 
hold out to it financial aid. These 
cares for the very existence of the 
school to an extent prevented him 
from keeping fulh- abreast of educa- 
tional reforms. Although the insti- 
tution kept up a high standing among 
its fellows, still it was found some- 
what behind in the onward march of 
the pedagogics of deaf-mutes, Boselli 
himself was perhaps too much attach- 
ed to Assarotti’s "method without 
method. " While not over enthusiastic 
concerning the purely oral system he 
did not deny its advantages: he held 
that it requires as helps both finger- 
spelling and signs. He thouglit to 
espy in the new system ideals that 
can never be fully realized. 

To Baselli, in i ‘■-87, succeeded Father 
Panario. Born in 1812, since iS4ohe 
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Written tor The Silent Wokker. 

THIvGE^IOA USSTIXlTIOPi. 


Sketch of Octavius Assarotti, the 
Father of neaf-mute Instruc- 
tion 111 Italy. 

^^CTAVIUS A.ssarotti, the Father 
of instruction for deaf-mutes in 
' Italy, was born in 17.S3. At an 
early age he joined the Brethren of 
the Pious Schools, one of the teaching 
congregations of the Catholic Church, 
and was successively engaged in teach- 
ing various branches from grammar 
to Divinity. He was already fort\-- 
.seven years old, when, in 1801, he 
read the reports of Del ’Epee’s and 
Sicard’s work in France. The desire 
to do likewise in Italy immediately 
took possession of his mind, and 


4th, creating an institution for the 
education of deaf-mutes and establi.sh- 
ing a fund for the maintenance of 
twelve pupils. But the execution of 
this decree was held up. A ques- 
tion immediately arose between the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, and the 
Grand Master of the Universit_v, as to 
which of the two should be the lawful 
guardian of the new education. It 
was only in 1811 that, by a .second 
decree, Napoleon gave over to the in- 
stitute the former monastery of the 
Brigidine nuns ; but not before De- 
cember, 1820, was Father Assarotti able 
to take formal possession. But bj- 
this his zeal was not j'et satisfied. He 
wished to see the same benefits extend- 
ed to tbe deaf-mutes throughout the 
countT3’. Soon many were coming to 


him in order to learn his views and 
methods, and be.h;rc b ug he bad the 
satisfaction of seeing siu'.iicr ,scbc cis 
established h\ his fellow-wfnkcrs in 
Milan, Pisa, .Siena, Leghoin .-.nd 
Turin. He jxititioned Charles .\lbert, 
then again King of Piedmont, and 
through the latter’s favor was enabled 
in 1S24 to add to his in.stitute in 
Genoa a da3-scbool for even the 
poorest. 

The end was now coming. Worn 
out by his continuous efforts for the 
bettering of his work, he at length 
passed awaT'. on Januaiy 24. 1829, at 
the ripe age of 76. 

A.ssarotti left no writings, and it 
has always been thought a great loss, 
that he found not the time to note 
down his observations and deductions. 


soon he met with an occasion to re- 
alize his desire. In the church attach- 
ed to his convent, he noticed one da3' 
a deaf-mute bo3’, and immediateh' his 
thoughts fixed upon that bov’ as the 
first subject of his endeavors. He 
quickly learned something of the 
finger-alphabet, and with the addition- 
al aid of signs .so natural to Italians, 
he made his first attempts at deaf- 
mute instruction. The outcome of a 
few months astonished him . Encour- 
aged by his succe.ss, he sought out 
others and alreadv' on Ma3’ 11, 1802, 
he was able with six pupils to present 
himself at a public entertainment. 

Here he arou.sed the curiosity- and in- 
terest of man3’. 

Determined now to improve himselj 
for his work, he put himself in com- 
munication with Abbe Sicard, and 
from him he was enriched with man3' 
points of advice and direction. He 
rapidh’ gained friends and admirers of 
his work. In 1805, when Napoleon 
was in Genoa, through the efforts of 
the Marchioness Anne Brignote-Sale 
an imperial decree was issued on Julv 

rUPIUS IX rXIFOUM — school for deaf-mutes. GENOVA, ITALY. 
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! is cared forb\- Drs. Durand. PittaUiga, 

, Bolts, (iellona. .specialists respective- 
i ly in otology, surgery, eye-diseases, 
j.';- I denti.stry. 

K . i The iniiuediate administration is in ; 

■ gjjl ithe hands of Messrs. Drago, Sec’j-;; 

^ ' Orengo, Under - sec'y; Carjiineta, | 

^ Treasurer ; Fasce, Accountant ; Ania- 1 

dei, Amanuensis. 

The Manual Dep't is in charge of 
Mr. L,. Ferrari, knight. Printing ; Mr. 
Segalerha. Shoemaking : Mr. Rettag- 
lliati. Tailoring: Mr. Bolla, Carpent- 
ering ; and Miss Devots, sewing and 
embroidering. 

! VAC.^xiox H.*.i»r*iv:si:sjcss. 

I ten weeks of vacation extend- 

I VS' ing from the last week in June 
to the second week of Septem- 
D. siLVO MON.vci. her, have been so crowded with con- 

I ventions, picnics, excursions, meet- 
has been activelv engaged in teaching I various kinds of vacation 

and for some 3'ears had been vice- j it would be ne.xt to 

director of the institution. He is I impossible to de.scribe them all. 
probably the Nestor of his profession. ’ in order, were the conventions 



Souls' Cburcb during the same week, 
with all the active workers in attend- 
ance. representing the Eastern, \Ve.st- 
ern and Southern Dioceses, which 
cover nearh' three-fourths of the en- 
tire United States. This church, 
founded b\ the late H. W. Sj le, is the 
onh- one in the world for the exclusive 
use of the deaf. It is free from debt. 
The pre.sent pastor is Rev. J. M. Koeh- 
ler. who was elected President of the 
National Association. The choice 
is an e.xcellent one for Rev. Mr. Koeh- 
ler, is a gentleman of considerable 
executive abilitv, a graceful and clear 
sign-maker and liberal in his views. 

The excursion to Atlantic City, 
though marred b\' rain3- weather, w'as 
nevertheless well attended and enjo3’- 
ed. The sea.son was hardlv open, 3-et 
the excursionists found enough to see 
along the long stretch of board walk 
to the Inlet to feel compensated. 

The social chats in the corridors of 
hotels Continental and Vendiz, the 
banquet, the visiting of points of in- 


a man of large proportions, of consid- 
erable wealth and influence, 3’et wnth 
an absence of that loftiness and 
pompousness found in man3' men of 
wealth and power. Courteous to all, 
thoughtful, .suave in manner and 
speech, 3'et bold as to his convictions. 

He does not object to the use of 
spelling on the fingers as nian3- sup- 
pose. He uses the sign-language 
and manual alphabet himself when 
necessar3', and was foremost in its 
use in interpreting for the deaf. He 
; is earnest, however, in his belief that 
the deaf can be made to talk by 
speech, to read the lips of people, 
and that signs have no place in giving 
the deaf a master3- over the English 
languge. 

I Next to Prof. Bell, perhaps the 
most talked of and noticed individual 
was Helen Keeler, the prodig3' of the 
iqth centurx'. Her exhibitions were 
marvellous and in spite of the fact 
that she is both blind and deaf, she 
delivered orallv a niasterlv address 


His high position was given him as a 
fit reward for his faithful work during 
half a century. | 

In 1888 alread3- was put at his side, i 
in the quality of vice-director, an en- j 
ergetic 3'ounger man. Father Silvio! 
Monaci. Onh' 37 3-ears old, he has ; 
the advantage of having received his 
first training at Siena from Father 1 
Pendola, a promiment disciple of! 
Assarotti and founder of the school 1 
at Siena. To this he has added a ' 
thorough grasp of the most modern 
ideas. Through his efibrts the purely 
oral system has been introduced into 
the schools and various other reforms 
have been adopted. The hygienic 
conditions have been bettered, and the 
accommodations for manual training 
have been greath’ improved. Ath- 
letics now also receives great atten- 
tion. 

The school is composed of two 
sections : male and female. In the ' 
male section there are grades; two for | 
articulation and the elements of! 
language ; two for the teaching of | 
language and one for the branches of ! 
elementar3- education. In the female 
section there are but three grades: one 



each for articulation, language and j 
primar3- education. Drawing is ■ 

taught in both sections. The teachers : of the National Association of the 
hold monthl3- meetings at which all Deaf and of the Penns3 lvania Society 
advanced ideas are taken up and dis- for the Advancement of the Deaf, held 
vcussed. in Philadelphia during the last week 

The administrative commission is of June. The former was held at the 
T:onipo.sed of the following members ; Drexel Institute and the latter at the 
Sir Joseph Croce, President; Rev. School of Industrial Art. which was a 
James Panario, Director ; Mr. D. Cas- great treat to the deaf at large, 
ella. Iaw3'er; Mr. F. Arrighetti,knight, Of the two, the former was finst in 
officer R. I. A ; Mr. J. Rivara, knight, importance. Of the papers read the 
oflficer R. I. A : Marquis L. Gavotti ; one by Prof. Amos G. Draper, of 
Marquis N. Del Caretto di Balestrino. 'Washington, D. C., on “The Future 
The corps of teachers comprises, j of the Deaf, ” covers more territory. 
Rev. Silvio Monaci, Vice-Director ;! for its length, than any other address. 
Messrs. Amadei, Ferrari/’.-®riccoli, It is sound, logical and to the point, 
Brovelli; Misses Garibaldi Bernasconi and contains hints and truths that 
Fra.scati, with Messrs. Risso, and Savi | should be carefully noted liy every one. 
and Misses Bonaccorsi and Crimini, j Then there was the Conference of 
Assistants. The health of the pupils I Missionaries to the Deaf, held at All 


s:;hool for de.vf-mutes, gexova, itaey. 

terest about the Quaker Cit3-, all ^hat would have been a credit to older 
combined to make one round of people with all their .senses intact, 
pleasure during the whole week. Of the deaf, a face that is familiar 

No .sooner had the deaf evacauated at all such gatherings, was that of 
the cit3-, than the As,sociation for the Alexander L. Pach, the photographer 
Promotion of the Teaching of Speech and journalist, who has immortalized 
to the Deaf opened its ten da3's' session all the big meetings for the past sev- 
at the Mt. Air3- In.stitution. eral 3'ears. There is nothing remark- 

Here the leading educators of the ableaboutthis, sinceforhisglibnessof 
deaf met, and like everything else tongue and for posse.ssing that happy 
characteristic of Philadelphians, the facult3' of entertaining both the big 
hospitality was generous and the ar- and little bugs of the conventions with 
rangements adequate for the conven- humor ous stories, Mr. Pach .stands at 
ience and enjo3-ment of all there the head oi the Deaf column. His fund 
as.sembled. of stories is practicall3' inexhaustible, 

Chief among them was Prof. Alex- and the3’ are generalh’ of the mirth- 
ander Graham Bell, of telephone fame, provoking kind. Even the great 
M3- impressions of this man, are that .Alexander Bell has exchanged jokes 
his interest in the deaf are genuine ; with the young Ale.xander, p. 
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Written for The Silent Wobkek. 

XHE; “ ROEXXGEIV K.AVS.” 

CN^ E Y OND question the most 
^ wonderful of all the recent dis- 
W^'^coveries in Science is that of the 
“ Roentg'en rays, ’ ' or as they are more 
generally called, the ‘ ‘ X-rays. ’ ’ Our 
readers know that this strange kind 
of light can pass through paper, cloth, 
leather and flesh, as common light 
goes through glass or water, while 
bone and metals stop the rays. 

Although the wa5' in which these 


ers this month, kindly loaned Iw 
Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
of New York, is an unusually fine 
specimen of the work of the Roentgen 
ray artist. 

It will be noticed that the aiticula- 
tion of the bones, and their position 
relativelj' to each other, can be studied 
better in this way than in the dried 
skeleton, and even better than by the 
di.ssection of the dead body. It is 
familiar to every one that by this 
means any nialfonnation of a bone or 


rays are produced has often been ex- 1 presence of any foreign bo<1y, as 
plained, it may be well to repeat that i ^ bullet, in the tissues, can be deter 


a strong tube of glass is connected 
with a verj' fine air-pump and all the 
air is exhausted except a very little 
— perhaps a hundredth part as much 
as would be left in it if a common 
air-pump were u.sed. Wires are 
soldered into the opposite ends of the 
tube, and are connected with a batterj- 
so that an electric current can be sent 
through the tube. 

In passing through the verj' thin air 
in the tube, the electricity causes it to 
glow with a beautiful pale light, 
which will be of different colors ifj 
instead of air other gases are used in ; 
the tube. ! 

These tubes are called “Crookes 
tubes,” after the English man of 
science who discovered the wa}' to 
produce these effects some twentj--five 
years ago. 

What I’rof. Roentgen, of Germanv', 
discovered about a j-ear ago was this — 
that when the electric current is ])ass- 
ed through a Crookes tube, the “X- 
rays ” are given off from the “cath- 
ode ” or negative end of the tube. 

This discovery shows anew what 
we knew in part before, that the rays 
from the sun or from any other source, 
are of many different kinds, and can 
produce many different effects. Everv ! 
body knows that the sun's ra3’S give 
us at least two different kinds of 
.sensations — those of light and those 
of heat. 

It is easy to show that thej' produce 
a third kind of effect — that of chem- 
ical change — bv' letting the sun'sraj-s 
fall on a prepared photograph plate, 
when, as we all know,it changes color. 
In the same waj', the sunlight takes 
the color out of poorlj' d\'ed cloth or 
carpeting, by causing chemical chan- 
ges in the d3 es. 

Now here is a fourth kind of light, 


mined positively and with entire 
accurac3'. Thus it is often possible 
to perform surgical operations for the 


H\ rltteu fjr The Silent Workek. 

^■^NE of the pleasing incidents of 
the visit of Li Hung Chang to 
this countrv' was his receiving 
a deputation representing all the great 
foreign missionarv' societies, and his 
courteous reph' to their address, in 
which he spoke warmh- of the unsel- 
fish and useful work of the mission- 
aries in establishing hospitals in 
China and treating the sick b3' the 
improved methods of Western science. 
The dail3- papers seem not to have 
given, in this connection, the stor3- 
which we give below ; — 

Some eight or ten 3’ears ago the 
Lad3- Li, wife of the Vicero3-, was taken 



for them.selves, asking instead for 
means to establish a free hospital and 
dispensary. Li Hung Chang willing- 
I3' gave them what the3' asked, and 
often came to see them work. During 
one of his visits he saw an enormous 
tumor removed with the aid of chloro- 
form, without pain to the patient, 
and assisted in the operation b3- him- 
self holding the basin . He was delight- 
ed and amazed, and besides adding to 
his alread3’ large gifts to the hospi- 
tal, wrote with his own hand a notice, 
as large as a door, commending the 
work of the hospital and inviting the 
people to come there and be cured of 
their disea.ses. 


.\ '■ s;ci.LGi{.A.cii os 
removal of such substances, which 
otherwise the surgeon could not 
reach . 

Alread3- en terprisi n g ph ( itographers 
in our larger cities are fitting up 


Roentgen apparatus and are receiving 
or something like light, which is al- i orders from surgeons in such numbers 
together different from an3-thing we > as to make this a profitable branch of 
ever knew before. So we think that : their business. 


for all we know there ma3' be a hund- 
red other kinds of vibration producing 
as manv kinds of effects, which are 
wasted on us because we have no 
senses to take notice of them. 


There mav be, and doubtless are, 
manv still greater wonders to be 
shown to us b\- science, but for the 
present we draw the line at the Roent- 
gen pictures and must decline to ac- 


The Roentgen pictures, sometimes cept the picture shown in a late num- 
called X-ra3' photographs, but more ber of a magazine as representing 


accuratel3' called “skiagraphs,” a 
word coined for them and meaning 
‘ ‘ shadow writings, ” as “ photograph ’ ’ 
means “ ligltt writing, ” are of great 
interest to the public at present. The 
cut which we are able to give our read- 


the image of a cat formed on the 
retina of a man's €3-0 by the mere act 
of thinking of a cat. w. j. 

Subscribe for the vSiig;NT Workkr, 
OnU’ 50 cents a year. 


I'lii-; iiLji.-vx H.v.Ni). 

verv- ill. The Chinese doctors could 
not help her, and she grew rapidh' 
worse. One dav the Hritish minister 
calling to ask about her was told b3- 
tile Vicero3- himself that there was no 
hope — .she nuust die. The mini.ster 
asked if a Eurojiean doctor had been 
called in, and advised .sending for a 
missioiiarv doctor who lived in the 
citv. He came, and finding that the 
case was not hopeless, gave the neces- 
sar3' directions for her immediate 
treatment and advised the \ iceroy to 
send for a ladv medical missionar3- 
who lived at a considerable distance. 
TheVicerov's steam 3-acht was sent 
for her and on her arrival she treated 
the Ladv Li with such skill that she 
rapidh' recovered. 

The N'iceroy wished to reward the 
ph3sicians with honors and 11101163', 
but the3' declined to accept anything 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

— Mr. Albert Barnes has been in the em- 
ploy of the New York Post Office for many 
years. He can be found in the Foreign 
Money Order Department. 

— Clarence A. Boxley has steady employ- 
ment in the shirt factory of Geo. P. Ide & 
Co., in Troy, N. Y. He is one of the most 
intelligent deaf-mutes in that city. 

— “Gib" says in the Register: “Peter 
Gebrand, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is em- 
ployed in the office of an engraving firm in 
Chicago, “ and has a reputation as a furni- 
ture designer. 

— .\mongthe awards made at the meeting 
ofithe Portfolio Club, composed of resident 
artists, some time ago, was that of a gold 
medal to, Mr. .Avens, a recent graduate of 
P'anwood. The award was made for excel- 
lency in water color work. 

! — Air. .Arthur L. Thomas, Fanwood ’ 84, 

has lx;en in the employ of Rogers Peet & 
Co., for the past ten j-ears, and has brought 
. in yearly thousands ofdollars worth of trade 
1 from the deaf all over the states of New 
I York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

I — Mr. Theo. I. I.onn.sbury, who .started a 
I job printing office a year or two ago in New 
I York, has succeeded to such an extent that 
I he was obliged to move into more conimodi- 
! ons quarters. He has two assistants and his 
^ presses are taxed to their utmost capacity. 

— -A deaf-mute in business for himself, in a 
new industry, is always worthy of being re- 
I corded. We take pleasure in presenting to 
; the public a young man who has branched 
out into a hitherto untried (by the deaf) 
field. He is John S. Hunt. Jr., a former 
pupil of Principal Currier's at the New 
A'ork Institution, and he manufactures 
“Paris Furniture Polish," at Alonroe, N. Y, 

' We commend John's pluck and progressive- 
ness, and feel sure that the furniture polish 
he makes is the genuine, incomparable 
article that has no superior in the market. 
— Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 

— Mr. Joseph Dorfner, of Philadelphia, has 
made a handsome tool -box. It is about the 
size of a small satchel. The interior is divid- 
ed into a number of secret compartments, 
each under lock and key. The small com- 
partments are reserved for sets of brushes, 
and for oils and paints, while a large one is 
for shifting clothes. The exterior is .sur- 
mounted with bright brass fittings and is 
beautifully frescoed. No one, who had not 
seen the interior, would suppose that such 
a handsome box was being put to such ple- 
beian use. Mr. Dorfner belives in doing 
everything thoronghlj- and well. —Mt. Airy 
II arid 


Ix points of utility, pleasure or cheapness 
j no other form of locomotionjcau compare 
j with the bicycle. The rich man's pleasure 
carrif^e, the poor man's locomotive, an ever 
ready means of conveyance for all, which 
travels easily and quickly at the master's 
will and cries not from hunger. 
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The Garden 

T is often said, in comparing tlie 
lily with the rose, that the forn;- 
er is free from the attacks of insect 
pests to which the rose is so subject. 

While tliis is true, many lily beds 
have suffered this summer from the disappoint his customers. But evi- 
hlight which occasionally attacks dently this variety needs .somelhing, 
this lovely flower. The Madonna and in .soil, culture, or climate, different 


has been disappointing. Out of forty j poh’antha roses. It is advertised as a 
.seeds planted, not one showed a sprout j j ellow rose, but our blooms have 


above ground, while the old-fashion- 
ed .standard .sorts were furnishing 
bloom by the basket full. We do not 
once suppose that the reputable deal- 
er who introduced this novelty know- 
inglv sold an article that was sure to 


ny l in.i permission of riUUer & Mamin 

MARIGOLDS. 

the auratum lilies especially have been from what the older sorts require, or 

else the seed, b}' close breeding, has 
lost much of its vitality. Further ex- 
periments will show us what is need- 
ed for success with this choice plant. 

Rudbeckia “'Golden Glow ” proves 


attacked, the plants being, in .some 
case destrojed, in others onl3' weak- 
.ened. Our own have been exempt 
:iind have bloomed splendidh-. 

But even if \-ours have suffered, it 
will paj’ ton to keep on planting 


lilies. The Madonna, longiflorum. to be a valuable addition to our hard3' 
auratum. speciosum and tiger lilies, ; plants for August blooming. It is a 
are as fine as anv, and all are among verv’ vigorous grower, making a plant 
the cheapest varieties. from four to eight feet high, branch- 

ing freeh' and loaded with blooms ex- 

acth- like double dahlias of the rich- 
It can be multi- 


XovF.LTiES are alwa3'S attractive ; 
flower-lovers, like the Athenians of est golden 3-ellow. 


St. I’aul’s time, are alwa3's eager plied rapidl3' b3- division of the roots. 

for “ some new thing. ” Unfortunate- 

13', flower novelties do not alwa3-s ap- The rose “ .^lister Stella Gra3', ’’ is 
pear as well in the garden as in the ; a rapidl3- growing and free-blooming 
catalogue. One of the most widel3- ' climber. Small plants bloomed for 
adverti.sed novelties this 3-ear has us the first .season — an unusual thing 
been the dwarf sweet-i>ea “Cupid.” in a climbing rose. It bears its rath - 
Our own experience with this variety er small blooms in clusters, like the 


growth b3- graduall3- moistening the 
earth, as with a calla. 


turned from pale 3'ellow in the bud to 
white when fulh- open. Neither do 
we find the fragrance of which the 
catalogue speaks. But on the whole 
it is a valuable addition to the small 


Marigolds are among the most 
valuable of our annual flowers for 
bloom in late summer and well into 
the autumn. Our cut shows a group 
group of hard3-, ever blooming climb- i of these flowers, belonging to the El 
ing roses. j Dorado variet3'. These plants grow 

I to the height of two feet or more and 

Arundo donax variegata, the strip- their large flowers are of ever3' shade 
ed variet3- of the giant reed, is one of J’^llow and even to a reddish orange, 
of the most beautiful of hard3- plants ^ A lad3- of our acquaintance has a long 
with ornamental foliage. We have 
grown it this season to the height of 
five feet, with canes as thick as a 
man’s thumb, and with its long 
leaves regularh- striped with gold and 
green, the colors not fading in the 
least under the summer sun. It needs 
a rich, moist soil, in which it will 
probabl3' grow to the height of eight 
feet. 


garden walk bordered with a row of 
these flowers, and b3' carefulrt' select- 
ing seeds from the best plants, has 
developed a strain with several varia- 
tions from the usual t3-pe. Nothing 
could be brighter than these in their 
season . 

The dwarf African marigolds bloom 
earlier and have odd and pretty 
markings — all are easih- raised from 
seed. Amatevr. 


Man3- flower-lovers are discouraged 
in their attempts to grow plants for 
midsummer blooming, on account ofi 
our .severe droughts, when no amount 
of watering seems to keep the flower- 
beds fresh. It is a good plan to pre- 
pare a number of tubs (an oil barrel 
sawed in two will make two capital 
ones), fill them with rich earth and 
plant in each a number of moisture- 
loving plants, such as cannas, petu- 
nias and caladiums. with trailing 
vines around the edge to fall over the 
sides to the ground. A bucketful of 
water every morning to each tub will 
ensure exuberant growth of plants 
and abundance of flowers. 


the speech associatioiv. 

A Brief Review of the Fifth An- 
nual Heetlnjif at Mt. Airy. 

Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held at the Penn.s3-lvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, at Mount Air3-, from 
JuU’ i.st to loth inclusive. 

We give elsewhere a full program 
of the meeting, from which it will 
be seen that there were offered to the 
teachers of the deaf in this country 
opportunities for comj)arisou of views, 
for the observation of actual school- 
room work and its results, and for the 
serious stud3^ of some of the knotty 
The water-hyacinth, described in problems in their work, such as are 
our May number, is an odd and in- not surpassed in the meetings of any 
teresting plant in its manner of educational organization in this coun- 
growth, and has a very pretty flower. tr3-. 

In Louisiana, however, it has prov It is safe to say that there was not 
ed itselfa great nui.sance and threatens ; a paper or an exercise that was not 
the destruction of navigation on many | suggestive and useful. The learned 
of the water cour.ses of the State. It | papers that are full of sounding 
seems that it was brought from South j words, and are jirepared for the great- 
America as a curiosit3- a few 3'ears j er glory of the authors, such as the 
ago, and that a few plants were 
placed in a ba3-ou, where the3' multi- 
plied amazingl3-, spread to other 
bodies of water and have formed mats 
of vegetation .so close and so deep that 
vessels can hardly force their w'a3' 
through the mass. 


Among the finest house-plants are 
the fanc3--leaved caladiums, which 
the florists have at this season in 
their perfection. The heart-shaped 
leaves, which in fine specimens ma3- 
be .six or eight inches long, are white, 
green and pink. The foliage keeps its 
beauty until late in the winter, new 
leaves shooting up from time to time. 
The plant thrives well in an ordinarv 


educational platforms often echo with, 
were not lieard. Whatever was read 
or shown, seemed to be meant to help 
toward the better teaching of the deaf 
rather than for ain' selfi.sh purpose. 

Dr. Harrison Allen’s lectures were 
ver3- closel3' listened to and w'ere very 
in.structive. It would .seem that if a 
thoroughly satisfactory Normal col- 
lege for teachers of the deaf were ever 
to be established, a course on the 
anatomy and physiology of the organs 
of speech and of hearing should be an 
important part of its work — a con- 
siderable number of the 3'ounger mem- 
bers of the profession are giving 
earnest stud3' to this,specialt3', as it is. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell excels all oth- 
er men whom the present writer has 


room, requiring only a ver3- rich soil 

and pleHt3- of water, with frequent j ever heard, except the late Prof. John 

T3-ndall, in the power to make the 
results of scientific stud3' plain to the 
comprehension of per.sons who have 
not the scientists’ training. 

When he is talking to you, you 


spraying of the leaves. When the 
top begins to wither, withhold water 
graduall3’, letting the tuberous roots 
remain entirely dry in the pot for 
some months, and .starting into 
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quite forget that he knows vastl}- 
more than you — he manages, with 
perfect tact, to put himself in your 
place and to unfold his subject, not as 
if he were teaching, but as if you and 
he were learning it together. In his 
familiar talks on articulation teaching 
for an hour ever>' morning, the results 
of his work as a teacher and of his 
studies in the science of sound and of 
other forms of vibratory motion were 
presented in such an easy, attractive 
form that we felt we were being enter- 
tained and half forgot that we were 
being instructed. 

M. Magnat, of France, formerly 
Principal of one of the French in- 
stitutions for the deaf, presented a 
paper on ‘ ‘ The Kindergarten for Ueaf 
Children,” which was translated by 
Prof. Wright ofHarv'ard college, and 
read by him in English. The pres- 
ence of our fellow-laborer from across 
the ocean, and especially as he was 
unable to share in the proceedings, 
except as they were interpreted to 
him, was a convincing proof of the 
interest which this association evokes 
in other countries. 

The venerable Thomas Arnold, of 
England, was unable to attend in per- 
son, but sent a valuable paper on 
” The Function of the Sense of Touch 
in Teaching the Deaf.” The Sii.ent 
Worker had the privilege of printing 
an article from his pen on this sub- 
ject in the number for April last. 

Dr. Huma.son’s paper on ‘‘The 
Greatest Obstacle in the Education of 
the Deaf,” was one of the ablest 
papers presented. It advocated the 
plan of language-teaching by what 
we suppose we might call the natural 
method — very similar to that used in 
German schools in teaching modern 
languages, and that advocated by 
Gouin. 

The esjjecial value of Dr. Hu- 
mason’s paper was that he deduced 
this method from broad pedagogical 
principles, and that he started trains 
of reasoning by following out which 
a thoughtful teacher might reach use- 
ful conclusions as to how other 
branches might best be taught. 

The school of practice with its 
‘‘living exhibits” of pupils and 
teachers from different schools, was, 
as always, of the greatest interest and 
value. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say that the New Jersey class appear- 
ed to advantage, and that Mrs. Por- 
ter’s plan for language and manual 
training for primary pupils awakened 
a good deal of interest among teach- 
ers. 

The social side of the gathering 
W’as attractive and successful. 

The Board of Directors, who are 
among the mo.st prominent men in 
Philadelphia, gave a handsome recep- 
tion at the school on the afternoon of 
July 8th, which was largely attended 
bj' the best people of the cit}^ Music 
and dancing every evening afforded 
enjoyment to the younger members of 


the association, and the old fogies 
enjoyed no less their seances over the 
sociable cigar. 

Beyond a doubt the great wonder 
and treat of the whole was the ad- 
dress, delivered orally, by Helen Kel- 
ler, the world-famous blind and deaf 
girl. Her subject was, ‘‘ The Advan- 
tage of Speech to the Deaf, ’ ’ and for 
clearness of statement, originalit}' of 
illustration and beauty of diction, the 
address could hardly have been bet- 
tered. This girl of fifteen, all whose 
speech has been learned by feeling 
the positions of the lips and tongue 
and throat, and who has no other 
guide in speaking than her memory 
of how these organs should be placed 
to produce each sound — this girl 
spoke to an audience of four hundred 
people so that she was heard and un- 
derstood as well as an average girl of 
her age, unaccustomed to public 
speaking, would be. 

In the reception that followed, it 
was interesting to see her pass her 
hand lightly over the lips of the f>er- 
son speaking to her and so follow all 
that was said. 

It remains to say that Dr. Crouter, 
assisted by the several matrons, the 
Steward and the other assistants, en- 
tertained the large number of visitors 
admirably and with a notable absence 
of friction and confusion. 

The meeting was highly successful 
in every way and has done much to 
further the object of the association. 

^ ^ w- J- 

For the Silent Worker. 

Xhe Deaf in Literature. 

il^HE deaf person aseither a chiefor 
a minor figure in the story of to- 
day is becoming more and more 
frequent. The little book, ‘‘In a Si- 
lent World, or the Love Story of a Deaf- 
mute, ” was reviewed in a former num- 
ber. It is now republished in this : 

countrv- by Dodd & Mead who have | 
*■ , , . ' 
extensively advertised it this summer, j 

It is worth reading and placing in i 

every library' of the Deaf schools. i 

The midsummer numbers of the j 
Youths Companion contained, in five 
parts, a story by' Mrs. Ellen Douglas 
Deland, called, “Rosamond’sViolin.” 
Marcia, the heroine, is a deaf-mute, 
educated by the pure-oral method, 
and though she is a fine lip-reader 
and speaker, the author frankly 
states her voice is peculiar. She is 
rich and has for a chosen friend and 
companion a hearing girl, Rosamond, 
poorer in the world’s goods, but who 
is learnin g to play the violi n as a means 
oflivelihood. Marcia is jealous ofthe 
violin which she cannot hear, and on 
this and her desire to pass as a hear- 
ing penson at a mountain resort, the 
story hinges. Mrs. Deland has evi- 
dently met deaf-mutes and studied 
them, or visited the Horace Mann 
School in Boston which is very near 
her home. In all these stories, how- 
ever, there is lacking what we will 
call ‘ ‘ local color, ” for want of a better 


word, which only one in the profes- 
sion or an intimate associate can sup- 
ply, so we think it not fair to criticize 
outsiders, beeau.se they' do not quite 
grasp it. Mrs. Deland is probably 
not aware of the fact that a deaf-mute 
can get some pleasure from musical in- 
struments by touching them, or, as in 
the case of an organ or orchestra, by 
sitting near enough to feel th? vibra- 
tions of sound. 

The other story of the summer 
came out in Scrihiers for August and 
was entitled, ‘‘Charm He Never So 
Wisely.” A great singer puts forth 
his best efforts to charm a princess 
w'ith whom he is in love. She ap- 
pears at all his concerts and ojieras, 
sitting in her box, her rapt soul in her 
eyes, apparently absorbed in the 
music. Once summoned to the palace 
to take part in an entertainment, it is 
revealed to him that the princess is 
.stone deaf, and tries to pose before 
the world as nowise different from 
those around her. This comes on the 
musician with a shock from which he 
does not soon recover, and henceforth 
he .shuns all women. His friend tries 
to reassure him, when he is pouring 
out the sadness that pos.se.s.se.s his soul, 
by saying, ‘‘ All women are not deaf, 
Jacques.” “No, ” replied he, “ but I 
wish they were. ” i. v. j. 


Prof. George Huntington of Carle- 
ton college, Northfield, Minn., has 
written a poem in rejxmse to a reque,st 
for an international hymn for English 
speaking people. It was sung at 
Carleton college last year and has 
Ijecome quickly popular there. The 
tune is “America.” The poem as 
follows : 

.\N INTKRN.VTIONAL HVMN. 

Two empires by the sea. 

Two nations ^eat and free 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame. 

One tongue, one faith we claim. 

One Ood. whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 

What deeds our fathers wrought. 

What battles we have fought. 

Let fame record. 

Now, v-engeful passion cease. 

Come, victories of peace ; 

Nor hate nor pride’s caprice 
Unsheath the sword. 

Though deep the sea and wide, 

’Twixt realm and realm, iLs tide 
Binds strand to stand. 

So be the gulf between 
Grey coasts and i.slaiids green. 

Great populace and queen. 

By friendship spanned. 

Now. may the God above. 

Guard the dear lands we love. 

Or east or west 
Let love more fervent glow, 

-And .strength yet stronger grow. 
Blessing and blest. 

— Minnesota Companion. 



First deaf-mute (on his fingersl — What 
are the boxing gloves for? 

Second deaf-mute [on his fingers] — To 
keep me from talking in my sleep. 

— Scribners for A uss'ust. 


i 

SiLW BOOKS. 

EVOLUTION OF EMPIRE IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, by Mary Pratt Parmele — 
New York, W'. B. Harison & Co. 

This is a school history ofthe Unit- 
ed States written on the lines, which 
the Silent Worker has advocated, 
of tracing the causes which led to 
great events, of showing the growth 
of the nation in the arts of peace, of 
connecting the story of America with 
the reader’s knowledge of other sub- 
jects, rather than to load the memory’ 
with numberless details of battles, 
marches, intrigues . and political 
changes. The author has made a 
readable book and an instructive 
hook. We should rather doubt wheth- 
er pupils so young as those usually' 
are who begin this study could follow’ 
the language and the reasoning of 
this book, w'hile a more advanced 
class would perhaps profit by a more 
detailed treatment of the subject. 

It is, at all events, a book w’hich a 
teacher of History ought to read with 
thought, and be guided by in plan- 
ning his work. 


WORDS AND PHRASES, by William G. 

Jenkins, M..A., American School for Deaf, 

Hartford, Conn. 

This posthumous book of the la- 
mented Mr. Jenkins, of Hartford, is 
made up of cellections of correct and 
idiomatic sentences illustrating the 
use of “words and phrases,” which 
deaf-mutes are especially likely to 
misapprehend and misuse — some five 
or six sentences being given to each. 
In publishing this collection of 
school-room manuscript, the Hartford 
School has set a good example. 
There is probably a mass of such mat- 
erial, prepared by good teachers, 
which w’ould be helpful if put in print 
where teachers of the deaf could get 
it. The Silent Worker, in its 
school-room page, has done something 
in this way, and every .school which 
publishes a paper may thus help the 
cause. 


EVERY D.VY TALES, by Letitia L. Doane. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

A book of short stories of every-day 
hapjienings, told in simple words, 
illustrated with cuts, plain but well 
chosen. The print and paper are 
attractive. A good book for school 
reading. 



In descendiiisf a hill, the termination and 
peculiarities of which one is not acquainted 
with, the feet should never leave the pedals, 
and if appearances seem toindicate an awk- 
ward turn or other hidden danger the wisest 
plan is to dismount. 

For one who is suffering from nervousness 
and insomnia as a natural result of arduous 
literary effort, we know of nothing so con- 
ducive to calm and refreshing sleep as a five- 
mile spin on the wheel. 

.•Vlthough the sweater has its draw backs, 
there are many arguments in its favor, and 
for boating, cycling, fishing, etc., it is well 
adapted. The sweater has an air of jaunty 
independence, and is natty, becoming and 
comfortable. 
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Thr intere.stitig account of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Genoa, Italj% 
which we give in this number, was 
prepared bj' a member of the staff of 
that school, expresslj’ for the Silent 
Worker. We are indebted to the 
management of that .school also for 
the photographs from which the illus- 
trative cuts have been made. It will 
be noticed that this, like most It- 
alian schools of every kind, has adopt- 
ed a uniform for the boys, in which 
thej- appear very well. The boys and 
girls with their instructors certainly 
make a very creditable appearance. 

We are indebted to Rev. Aloj’sius, 
of St. Francis’ College. Trenton, for 
the translation of the article into Eng- 
lish. 

The editor takes this occasion to 
-acknowledge nianj’ previous services 
of the sort, and in other lines connect- 
ed with the welfare of the deaf, ren- 
dered by Father Aloysius, who has 
become deeply interested in our work 
through his own share in it, which is 
that of special religious in.structor to 
the deaf-mutes of his faith in this 
city. He is a close student of the 
history and progress of the w-ork and 
a warm friend of all the deaf. 


ton’s headquarters during a consid 
erable part of the Revolution. It 
the object of the society to raise funds 
for the purchase of this and of any 
other equally interesting property 
with Revolutionary associations, and 
to mark with durable tablets the 
places where important events occur 
red. Hon. Richard F. Stevens, of 
South Orange, is the President, and 
Francis B. Lee, Esq., of Trenton, is 
the Secretarj-. 

It is intere.sting to note how well 
the advice of Washington fits the 
needs of the day, a century after they 
W'ere uttered. 

To cultivate peace and friendship 
wnth all nations, j-et not to submit 
to inju.stice from any- ; to extend trade 
but to avoid political alliances ; to 
have our foreign policy governed by 
the same laws of fairness and justice 
which honorable men obsenein their 
private relations ; to keep the credit 
of the national treasury unimpaired 
to provide for popular education ; to 
shun sectional divisions and excesses 
of party’ spirit, and to cherish, as the 
main supports of national strength the 
principles of religion and morality. 

It is well that Washington’s coun 
trymen are still inclined to listen 
reverently to his wise, far-seeing ad 
monitions. 


Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
press was first given to the public 
through the newspaper press on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1796. 

The centennial of the event was 
celebrated on the third Saturday of 
this month, by several of the patri- 
otic societies, with appropriate cer- 
emonies. 

The Revolutionary Memorial Socie- 
ty of New Jersey held very successful 
exercises at the old “ Wallace house, ” 
at Somerville, which was Washing- 


M E are indebted for the interesting 
story of Li Hung Chang, which ap 
pears in another column, to Rev. 
Augustus C. Thomp.son, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, who was one of the deputation 
representing American missions, who 
called on the Viceroy while he was in 
New York. He, like other visitors, 
was impressed with the courtesy, dig- 
nity, and the marks of intellectual 
power observable in the distinguished 
Chinaman. 

Dr. Thompson, we iiiaj- observe, is 
something of a “ Grand Old Man ” 
hiiiLself. lieing, at the age of eighty- 
four, erect, in full pos.session of all 
the bodily senses, and with his capacity 
for mental work unimpaired. He is, 
and for fifty-four years has been, 
pastor of the Eliot Church, Boston, 
was for more than forty years one of 
the managing board of the oldest and 
largest missionary society in this 
country, is the author of a number of 
religious works, which have been 
widely read in English and some of 
which have been translated into other 
languages, is one of the highest liv- 
ing authorities on the subject of 
mi.ssions and has, it is said, the most 
valuable private library in this depart- 
ment in the United States. He has 
travelled widely and has always 
studied closely, in many languages, 
acquiring a reading knowledge of 
Ilutch when he was over seventy. 
He is still engaged in literarj- work, 
with the promise of some years of 
mental activity still. 

He is an uncle of Principal Jenkins, 
and has always been interested in the 
deaf, having had some of this class 


among his parishioners, to whom he The month of Septemlier is a sea- 
was wanulj- attached. In comparing son of special importance and solem- 
Christianitj’ with other religions, he | nitj’ to those of the Jewish race and 
once observed to the writer that in 


histravels ofthousands of miles among 
heathen but civilized people in Asia, 
the nearest approach he had seen to an 
institution like ours for the deaf, was 
an asylum for homeless — cats ! 


Mr. John M.\cMullen of New 
York, who died on September 16, w’as 
for more than fortj’ years at the head 
of one of the best known schools for 
boys in that citj'. He did his best 
work before “ pedagogics ” or “child 
stud}’ ’’ or “school -room psychology’’ 
was heard of, but in the art of teaching 
he was “ w’ise without the rules. ’’ 

His school was governed and good 
discipline with a fine sense of honor 
was maintained, by a council elected by 
the students from among their own 
number, at a time when ourcollege Fac- 
ulties had nothing better to offer than 
compulsory morning prayers, rustica- 
tion and suspension, enforced by 
monitors paid to oppose themselves 
to the public opinion of their class. 
He had regular gymna.stic teaching 
as a part of his school forty years 
ago, and he was perhaps the first 
teacher in this country to introduce 
the “walking lour’’ of teacher and 
pupils as a means of education. 

Instead of the weekly “composi- 
tion ’’on such subjects as “Friend- 
ship,” “ Intemperance, “and the like, 

he would tell a boy to find out all he 
could about, let us say, whalebone. 
The boy read cyclopaedias, books about 
the .sea and about zoology, visited the 
chandler’s shops on South street and 
heard long yarns from old sailors 
with bronzed faces and tarry hands— 
then, when Wednesda}’canie, stood up 
and told the school what he had 
learned about his subject. 

He took his boys to factories, found- 
ries, museums and wherever they 
(and he) could .see and learn any 
thing new. 

He fitted many of the best known 
New Yorkers, who are now of middle 
for Columbia, and his pupils 
were generally competent scholars; 
they were sure to be high-minded, 
manly young fellows, alert to see 
and quick to understand, able to think 
on their feet and to give their thoughts 
readily in simple, clear, well-ordered 
language. 

For the last few years, Mr. McMul- 
len was employed in the librarj’ of 
Columbia College. He was, as any 
one must be to do the work he did, 
the soul of honor, with a mind quick, 
versatile and untiring — sympathetic, 
truthful, genuine. 

It is such men as he who honor the 
calling which honors them, and who 
remind us that the very highest of 
human examples is that set by the 
Great Teacher. 


religion. 

Their new year comes in the early 
part of the month — on the eighth this 
year, and is observed with prayer and 
praise and sober rejoicing. 

Following the new year come several 
days of special religious ob.servance, 
and the tenth day after is “ Yom 
Kippur,’’ the “Day of Atonement,’’ 
which corresponds in a degree to Good 
Friday as obseri’ed by the strictest 
Catholics. After the afternoon meal of 
the day before, begins a strict fast, not 
to be broken until the next evening. 
At dark all assemble in the synagogues 
or ‘ ‘ schools, ’ ’ where .services are held 
continuously for the whole tw’enty- 
four hours, and some of the stricter 
worshippers remain for the w'hole 
time. 

In this tolerant century, we are all 
disposed to look for points in which 
we can agree rather than to find matter 
to quarrel about, so that most of our 
readers will be gratified to know that 
the forgiveness of wrongs, “ Christ- 
ian forgivene.ss,’’ as we are in the 
habit of calling it, is one of the most 
prominent features of this most so- 
lemn of Jewish holy days. 

Like the devout Christian, when 
preparing for the most sacred obser- 
vance of his religion, the good Jew 
“ repents him heartily 3 f all his sins, 
is in love and charity with all his 
neighbours, and re.solves to live a new 
life from henceforth.’’ He. like the 
Christian, believes that “ifye forgive 
not e%'ery man hi.s neighbour their 
trespasses, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses.” On this day old enmi- 
ties are ended, estranged brothers and 
sisters are reconciled, and husbands 
and wives, .separated in anger, renew 
their sacred and intimate relation 
w’ith mutual forgiveness. It is well 
that we should be reminded that the 
consciousness of sin, the longing for 
purity of life and thought, the divine 
exercise of forgivene.ss, are attributes 
of humanity, and are shared by men 
of differing creeds. 


Mr. William T. Jenkins, ofBos- 
ton, has gone into the farthest recsses 
of the Maine woods on a sporting ex- 
pedition. He is “loaded for bear,” 
and hopes to bag some big game. If 
I he .should succeed, he will probably 
give the Silent Worker an account 
of his trip. 

Our old readers will remember that 
he gave us a series of very interest- 
ing papers of a similar kind last year. 


Subscribe for the Si lent Worker. 
Only 50 cents a year. 


Principal Ray, of the Kentucky 
In.stitution, has resigned to take 
charge of the North Carolina School. 
This is the third .school of which he 
has been Principal, and it w’ill no 
doubt be the third time he will score 
a decided .success in that position. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


LOCAL NEWS. 



— School re-opened September 8th. 


— Two deaf residents of this citj’ 
.are expecting places in the new shirt 
factory. They are Messrs. Morris 
and Loveless. 

— Miss Tilson has been seriouslj’ 
ill and up to this date has not been 
able to resume work. She hop>es to 
return within a few days. 

— Harr}' Smith, who left his place 
with Cresse & Roberts, job printers, 
last summer, has returned to his old 
place with an increase in wages. 

During vacation, under Mr, Hear- 
nen’s direction, the buildings were put 
in apple-pie order, the grounds cared 
for and all necessary repairs made. 

— The cook at Vollmer’s hotel, near 
the school, is a deaf-mute. Slie was 
educated in a school for the deaf in 
Germany, and came to this country 
two }’ears ago. 

— Twelve of the homeless children 
spent the summer at Ocean Grove in 
charge of Mrs. Lola Swartz. The}- 
had a nice place on Broadway and en- 
joyed the bathing. 

— The new school building on 
Hamilton avenue, near our school, is 
a fine addition to our neighborhood. 
We wish we could boast of as fine a 
school building as that. 

— -Messrs. Bowker and Salter have 
been without work for six weeks in 
consequence of extensive changes at 
the Saw works. It is understood that 
the company will soon begin the 
making of bic}'cle parts. 

— Mi.ss Josie Hattersley, of this city, 
who attended the picnic of the New- 
ark Society at Newark, lastmonth, car- 
ried off the prize ( a willow rocker ) in 
the potato- race. Slie was also regard- 
ed as the belle of the picnic. 

— Another beautiful shade tree near 
the school gate had to be cut down 
and carted away, because it gave no 
signs of life. It is said that electri- 
city from the vvires strung through the 
trees is responsible for this. 

— The fact that the school has no 
sign of an\' kind to indicate it is a 
school for the deaf, has caused man}- 
straugeis to mi.stake it for the city 
hospital. Ours is probably the only 
State School without a sign. 

— Mrs. Gulick has been in ill health 
for some time past, suffering from a 
complication of diseases. Her physi- 
cian ordered her to the sea shore, 
and obedient to his command she 
went to Cape May, where it is hoped 
she will recover, 

— Francis Purcell was promoted 
with better pay in the wire mill 
where he works. The promotion, 
however, has had a disastrous effect 
on his hands, as his work brings him 
in contact with muriatic acid, which 
occasionally gets on his bare hands, 
with some bad results. 

— Weston and Donald Jenkins, un- 
der the escort of their uncle, rode from 
Englishtown to Boon ton, N. J., a dis 
tance of sixty-four miles, in one day. 
The roads were good and they suffer- 
ed very little fatigue. They also took 
several rides to Sea Girt, Belmar and 
Asbury Park. 

— Some of the streets in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the .school have been 
greatly improved during the summer. 
That sandy piece of road on Green- 
wood avenue, between Monmouth and 
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Chambers streets, has been macadam- 
ized, making one continuous stretch 
of smooth roadway from the city to 
the Fair Grounds. Then there is 
under construction and almost com- 
pleted a fine macadam from State 
street to Broad street, which -s^-ill 
afford the cycli.sts of our school quite 
a number of miles of fine riding. 

— The marriage of Mr. Robert E. 
Maynard of Yonkers, N. Y., to Miss 
Martha Hasty, of New York city, is 
announced to take place on September 
30th. Rev. Dr. Gallaudet will per- 
form the ceremony. Mr. Maynard, it 
will be remembered, held the post of 
temporary supervisor of the boys here 
very creditably, two years ago. 

— The elder Gallaudet, father of 
President Edward M. and of the Rev. 
Doctor Thomas, was the author of a 
good many religious books which 
were ver}- widely read in their day. 
Recently Principal Jenkins, in going 
over his library, found a copy of 
“The Child’s Book of the Soul, ’’ and 
of “ Natural Theology, ” by this au- 
thor. As these are out of print and 
rare, he sent them to President Gal- 
laudet, as he had been unable to find 
copies of these works. 

— With the return of our associates 
from the .summer vacation, we .see 
where the bicycle has got in its work. 
Many of the teachers and other ladies 
employed in the school have acquired 
the “bicycle face ’’ in its most pro- 
nounced form. The .symptoms in 
these cases are, a fresh complexion, 
sparkling eyes, and an expression of 
health, vigor and cheerfulness. One 
of our number has become a confirm- 
ed “centurion,” and runs his hun- 
dred miles as a toper takes his dram. 
Instead of discussing the weather, 
everybody now takes all occasions 
to praise his or her wheel. The writer 
of this has been ridinga “ Newport,” 
manufactured by Snyder and Fisher 
of Little Falls, N. Y. Every one who ' 
has thrown a leg over this wheel, savs 
that it is as ea.sy running as any in 
the market and its lines are as hand- 
some as any. Its strength was test- 
ed when we (the machine and the 
writer ) were going along at good 
.speed and in some unaccountable way 
brought up against a post-and-rail 
fence. The po.st was snapp)ed off 
short at the ground. The rider, after ; 
rolling over and over, in company ; 
with a whole panel of fence, to the : 
bottom of a four-foot ditch, was re- ; 
covered, like one of the Government ; 
projectiles after passing through a j 
steel armor- plate, “ .somewhat dainag- ; 
ed, but still available for further ser- 
vice. ” i 

The wheel — “ never turned a hair. ” i 

The most devoted wheelman in the ' 
school is also a very strict church- j 
goer, and his one regret is that he can 
not ride his cycle to church, take it j 
into his pew, and carry the plate i 
down the aisle in knickerbockers and | 
golf .stockings. But it may yet come ■ 
to that. i 


’ app)ointed Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

i 

'Tbe Capitol ■..awn Tennis As- 
sociation. 

j The Capitol Lawn Tennis Associa- 
! tion held their first meeting after the 
j Summer on the evening of September 
iqth, and an enjoyable time was .spent 
by those present. 

Three new members were elected 
— Miss M. Oakley Bockee, Miss Helen 
I C. Yailand Mi.s.s H. Maude Dellicker, 
and the resignations of four members 
were accepted. Prof. R. B. Lloyd, Mrs. 
L. F. Myers, Mrs. Geo. S. Porter and 
I Aliss Virginia Bunting. 

A discussion as to the advisability 
of erecting back-stops for the court 
ensued, and a committee consisting of 
the President, Mr. B. H. Sharp, was 
j appointed to investigate the matter. 

After a pleasing account of the 
Summer as spent by our President at 
I Ocean Grove, the meeting adjourned. 


won't give up the guns? ” “ No, ” 

said he, “but I'll give you what's in 
! 'em. ” All the women in the village 
i hurried awa}- before the cannonade 
began, except the wife of the comman- 
ding officer, who worked by her own 
hearth all day, with the thirty two 
pound balls flying around her, and 
cooked a full meal for the three hun- 
dred men under her hu.sband's com- 
mand in the trenches. 


■Where and How Some of Our 
Teachers and Officers S^pent 
Their Vacation. 

—Mrs. L. C. Myers, and her two 
children, Hazel and Mercer, after a 
visit to Jersey City, sojourned in the 
Catskills. 

— Miss Oakley Bockee spent her va- 
cation in Connecticut, cycling claim- 
ing a greater share of her time. The 
longest trip she made in one day was 
forty miles. 


1 

ChanifOH In the Corps of Teachers. 

! With the new school year come 
' several changes in our teaching force. 
Miss Hendershot has resigned, hav- 
ing decided to leave the work of teach- 
ing and to make her home among her 
! family friends at Monroe, Michigan. 

; Miss Brown leaves the work for an- 
' other sphere of usefulness and happi- 
ness. We hope to have more to say 
in this connection hereafter. Miss 
Stokes leaves at the expiration of her 
temporary engagement. All these 
' ladies take with them the regard of 
all in the institution. 

The new appointments are iliss 
Helen C. Vail, Miss Agnes March, and 
^lissH. Maude Dellicker, Miss March 
has had two years' course in Kinder- 
garten work and has taught two years 
in the Providence school. 

Miss Vail is familiar with the deaf 
from childhood through the work of 
her father. Prof. Sidney J. Vail of the 
Indiana school — one pf the best known 
and most highly respected men among 
the deaf in this country. She was 
educated at the Indiana University 
and has taught in Minnesota and New 
York. 

Miss Dellicker is a graduate of both 
the Model and the Normal department 
of the N. J. State Schools, and al- 
though new to the work of teaching 
the deaf, brings acquirements and 
qualifications which should make her 
a successful teacher. 


— Miss Conger enjoyed the cool sea 
breezes at Asbury Park. She was in- 
terested in the' electrical displays 
there, particularly the X-rays and 
the Vitascope. 

— Supervisor Sharp spent two weeks 
at Ocean Grove, taking a course of 
lectures at the Auditorium. He re- 
turned to school from Camden on his 
wheel, a distance of thirty-five miles. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Porter, who own 
highbred “ Liberties, ” are as enthu- 
siatic over the benefits derived from 
the wheel as any one in town. Many 
delightful trips were enjoyed to- 
gether. Two weeks during the hot 
spell were spent at Asbur}- Park. 

— Mr. L. R. Abbott, of the Wood- 
working department, returned prompt- 
ly, greatly changed — from a bachelor 
to a benedict. He was married short- 
ly after the close of school to Miss A. 
Maud Tiffany, of Worcester. Mass. 
Congratulations have been in order, 
of course, and he seems to go through 
the ordeal with becoming dignitv. 

— Principal Jenkins and family 
have moved from Hamilton avenue 
to a better house on Greenwood ave- 
nue, where the location is pleasant. 
Mr. Jenkins, by the way, has become 
quite an expert cyclist, having spent 
a good portion of his vacation 
awheel. He has developed a strong 
liking to the wheel and is a believer 
in good roads. 


A woman has been discovered on Cape 
Cod whose ninety-ninth birth-day was j 
celebrated lately. She has never been more \ 
than twelve miles from the town in which ^ 
she was bom. and she never even saw a 1 
train of cars ; the telejrraph and telephone | 
are known to her only by their names, and ' 
of electric lig^htingr she remarked lately : I 
“ I don't see how they can gret light if thej- | 
don't have some oil about it some where. ” I 
Aurelia B. Fuller — that is her name, and we j 
recommend her to Mr. Howells — has not 
been without experience. She has had two | 
husbands, and in the war of 1S12 she saw a 
British frigate bombard the town of Fal 
mouth. — Harper's Weekly. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins put in a 
few days at the Mount Airy Conven- 
tion of Speech Instructors and attend- 
ed the reception given by the Board 
of Trustees. They were also present 
at the banquet tendered by the Deaf 
Convention at the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia. A short visit to friends 
was made in the midsummer and the 
rest of their vacation was sjjent at 
their country place, “ Cherry Knoll, ” 
enjoying the visit of family friends. 


The Athletic Club. 

The Athletic Club, of the New Jer- , 
rey School for Deaf-Mutes, held a meet- ' 
ing in the lecture room of the school i 
on Thursday evening, September 17th. | 
In the absence of Mr. Sharp, David ; 
Simmons was chosen Secretary pro ! 
tem. It was voted that a Committee j 
of three be appointed to arrange, if I 
possible, for raising money for the | 
club by an entertainment. Messrs. 
Ca.scella, Simmons and Hunt were 


The old lady mentioned in the above 
paragraph was bom in the native 
town of Principal Jenkins. His grand- 
father, for whom he is named, com- 
manded the forces defending the town 
of Falmouth when it was bombarded 
by the British, and prevented the at- 
tacking party from landing to burn 
the town. The captain of the “Nim- 
rod ’ ' sent a boat ashore with a demand 
for the surrender of the Americans' 
cannon. “ Come and take ’em, ’’.said 
Capt. Jenkins. As the boat started 
back, the officer said: “ Then vou 


— Mr, and Mrs. Lloyd sp>ent the 
summer conquering the frisky steed of 
steel. They havesucceed so well that 
several trips to nearby places have 
been made. Mrs. I.lo}'d conies from 
one of the oldest and best known fami- 
lies in this part of the state, several 
thousands of acres being at one time 
owned by the Brearleys. As some of 
the best macadam roads in the state 
mn through scenes of childhood days, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd have made good 
use of their wheels in visiting old 
haunts. 
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(d.) Two or three sentences. 

(<r. ) Four or five sentences. 

(d.) News items from newspapers. 

Note. — When more than one sentences is given they 
should be connected thoughts. The pupil tries to repea*- 
them and the next day tries to recall them. This trains 
both the attention and the memory. 

4. Copying. 

Copy from some simple book, paying 
attention to punctuation, spelling 
and capitalization. 

5. .\cTioN Work. 

(a.) Teacher sits, stands, walks, etc., and 
children write, You sat. You stood. 
You walked, etc. 

(d.) Pupil sits, stands, walks, etc., and then 
writes. He ( or she ) sat, etc. 

(tr.) Same kind of work but involving the 
use of prepositions. Verbs to be u.sed : 
throw, threw; sit, sat; give, gave; 
take, took ; put, put ; strike, struck ; 
look, looked ; touch, touched ; cut, 
cut ; write, wrote ; break, broke ; tie, 
tied ; jump, jumped ; stand, stood. 

(<f.) Action w'ork with various objects, for 
example, with a string to show the 
different constructions of tie — ^tie to, 
tie with, tie round, tie up. So teach 
jump off, jump over, jump upon, jump 
out of, jump into, etc. 

{e. ) DirectioNvS. Teacher tells a child to 
do a certain thing. Child does it and 
all the class describe the action in full, 
e.ff., teacher says to Mary, “Ask John 
if he has a ball. ” Mary goes to John 
and says orally or manually, “Have 
j'ou a ball ?” John says, “No, I have 
none.” Then all the class write, “ You 
. told Mar}- to ask John if he had a ball. 
Mary asked John, if he had one and 
John said he had none.” 

6. Que.stions and .'\.NSWERS. 

(a.) Distribute cards or small sheets of 
paper, each containing five or six 
simple questions, e.ff. 

1. What is your name? 

2. Where do you live ? 

3. How old are you ? 

4. Have you a brother? 

5. Have you a sister ? 

6. Are }-our parents living ? 

The children copy each question and 
write the answer under it. 

(6.) Distribute groups of questions like the 
above. Pupils write answers only. 
Teacher collects the questions and 
pupils reproduce them guided only by 
the answers they have written. 

7. Origin.\l Work. 

(a.) Children write questions about a known 
object or occurrence. 

(6.) Children ask questions about something 
concealed from them with the view of 
finding out what it is. Teacher an- 
swers manually, orally, or in writing, 
on her blackboard, 

(c.) Children describe objects. 

(d.) Names of days of week. 

Names of months. 

Names of seasons. 

Names of occupations. 

Appellations ; as doctor, grocer, drug- 
gist, etc. 

(e.) State of the weather every day. 

8. Ellipticae Sentences using the Present 
Tense of The Verb. 


School - Room 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


HAVE endeavored this month to give some 
OJ| suggestions for primary work in language. 

extending over the first three years of the 
child's life at school. Some of the work may 
seem better adapted to the fourth, or even the fifth 
5'ear. I have found, however, that to pupils who 
have been properly taught from the beginning, 
none of these exercises present too serious difficul- 
ties in the third year. The observ-ation lessons, by 
the use of familiar objects, aim to train the child- 
ren in habits of observation, to develop and cul- 
tivate their mental activities, and to teach them 
how to put their own thoughts into words. For 
want of space, and because each subject can best 
be treated separately, only elementary language 
work is considered this month. r. b. l. 


Primary I^anKuajce. 

1 Oral or Manu.al Work. 

(a.) Names of objects. 

(6.) Names of qualities of objects. 

(r.) Names of parts of objects. 

(d.) Name position of objects. 

(e) Names of actions. 

Note. — Bring; objecLs into the school room and en- 
courage the children to do the same. Take an ear of 
com with the husk on, better still a complete stalk, call 
attention to the slalt, the ear, the husi, the cob, the 
kernels, the silk; ask the names, which the children find- 
ing they do not know will wish to learn. Put the objects 
by for review. 

2 DE.SCRIPT10N OF Objects. 

(a.) Common Things. Select anything 
handy and encourage the children to 
•tell what they can about it. Teacher 
corrects their mistakes and writes the 
ideas out on the blackboard. Show a 
crayon and you may get something 
like the following : 

It is a crayon. 

It is white. 

It is smooth. 

It is nice. 

It is clean. 

It is tapering. 

It is brittle. 

It is round. 

It is for writing on a large .slate. 

It will break easily. 

A man made it. 

{b.') Animals. Select familiar animals. 

Name parts, habits, uses. Require 
each child to say something. Draw 
them out and then tell them other 
things. Have pictures of the animals 
before the class. 

'‘” -Tn- 'describing • an elephant, some 
children will give it two horns and 
two tails. When the children have 
told all they know about ^the animal, 
the teacher can tell them how it uses 
its trunk, and other things about it, 
which they can understand. I have 
always found these talks interesting. 
(c.) Pictures. Children tell any thing they 
see and teacher asks questions and 
leads them to see more. Sufficient!}' 
advanced pupils may write stories 
suggested by the pictures. 

3. Dictation. 

(a.) Single sentences. 


I. 

1. I a watch. 

2. You a new book. 

3. Mary long hair. 

4. Annie and Nellie black eyes. 

5. An elephant large ears. 

II. 

1. A horse hay, oats and grass. 

2. Dogs meat. 

3. They to play ball. 

4. I a little fish. 

5. Ladies long dresses. 

III. 

1. When the ground is wet , 

2. When I go home, . 

3. If I were a bird, . 

4. If I had a head-ache, . 

5. If I saw a bear, . 

6 . A boy cried, because . 

7. John is angry, because . 

8. A policeman arrested a man for . 

(Comparision 0/ objects. Objects shown. Children com- 
pare them). 

1 . is taller than . 

2. is older than . 

3. is shorter than . 

4. is more than . 

5. John is than Peter. 

6. Annie is than Mary. 

7. A horse is than a cow. 

(Symbols. Teacher gives the symbols. Children supply 
appropriate words). 



Sugar is sweet. 

Snow . 

Some men . 

John r. 

Mr. Porter . 

Some girls . 

I . 



Annie is a pupil. 

Miss M. . 

A dog . 

A stork . 

shoemaker. 

doctor. 

supervisor. 



Annie is a good girl. 

A horse . 

A pig , 

teacher. 

lady. 

man. 

I The Deaf and Those 

Interested in The Deaf 

Are invited to become annual subscribers of 
The Silent Worker. 50 cents a Year. 

The Silent Worker does not pretend to be a news- 
paper and therefore does not compete unth the '^Deaf- 
Mutes’ fournal,” of New York, or the "Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register," of Rome, N. Y, both excellent newspapers. 
The Silent Worker may be justly called the only illus- 
trated high class paper /or the deaf in this country. It 
is rapidly gaining tn national and foreign circulation. 
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Written lor The Silent Worker. 

“ A RACVCI^E Riniv.” 

iC down to the club, impor- 

tant meeting to be held. We 
^ want you badly, &c. ” Thus 
ran a letter from the Secretary with 
several other attractions set forth, 



“ RACYCI.ING LEISURELY ALONG. ” 

which I could not resist. On arriv- 
ing at the club a little earlier than 
usual, “ A Quad ” was the onh- one' 
on hand to greet me with “ Hello, old 
chap ! been bicjxling ?” “No, don’t 
bicycle an3- more,” I answered, “I 
racv’cle now. ’’ 

You all know our Journal “A 
Quad!” and the wondering look he 
puts on, upon hearing something out 
of the general run. “And what can 
racyclingbe? How do \-ou do it? 
With what do you flavor it ? ’’ Such 
is his innocent wa\' of bombarding a 
person, when he wants to look wise. 
Dropping into the president’s eas\' 
and comfortable chair, I started to .set 
those wheels of his a going. I ex- 
plained, “It has been said when a! 
clock was made small enough, and 
perfect enough to be carried in r'our 
vest-pocket, it was called a watch. \ 
So when the perfection of a bicjxle \ 
was achieved, the completed machine ^ 
was christened a “ Racycle. ’’ It has 
ever}' improvement that a bicjxle pos- 
sesses. The direct pull on the shaft | 
(the chain and sprocket running in- 
side the bearings) loses none of the 
power when climbing hills, or going ^ 
over rough roads, and as a matter of ^ 
fact on level roads, j’ou float as on 
clouds. It beats all how one gets : 
over the ground, when the da}' is fair, ' 
the roads good, and the silent steed is 
“ feeling its oats. ’’ 

“A Quad" rarely enthuses over; 
anything, but cycling has lately had 
a hold of him, and so, he straighten- 
ed hiiiLself up in his chair. I began 
a detailed account of a trip, which 1 1 
had taken the day before ; he listened | 
attentively, “ Yes, you are right, it ! 
does beat all how one gets over I 


I ground awheel,” he echoed, (it was ; 
rather a novelty to .see “A Quad 
: “enthuse.”) “But go on, and tell 
’ me your story. ” j 

“Well, once upon a time,” I be- 
gan. “Hold,” he interrupted, “li 
; thought you said the other day. ” | 

' ‘ ‘ Oh, yes, I started out yesterday 

morning, to take a short spin before 
breakfast, on my new wheel, ‘ The 
Racycle. ’ I never intended going far- ' 
ther than once around the Park, but 
■ when I reached noth street, I rode 
out to Seventh Ave., and aimlessly 
crossed the Harlem river. I pedaled 
along leisurely for a time, until seeing ; 
a man at the way-side, I dismounted 
and asked, ‘ Can you tell me if this 
is the road to Yonkers?” 

“Guess likely it is,” was the 
prompt reply, “for you are in Yon- ^ 
kersnow.” Having arrived at this 
climax, I settled back and puffed con- 
, tentedly away at my beloved-pipe. 

“Then you mean to say,” he said, 

‘ ‘ that you crossed the river, and rode 
along Sedgwick Ave., and South 
Broadway, past Morris Heights, Ford- 
ham Heights, Kingsbridge and Van 
Cortlandt Park, and reached Yonkers 
without thinking that you had jour- 
neyed more than a mile or two. ” 

“Exactly,” I said, “ If the man 
had told me that I was only two miles 
above Harlem, I would have ridden 
straight on through Yonkers into 
Tarrr'town, twelve miles away.” 

“ Well, ” he said. “ You’re not much 
to look at. but there .seems to be lots 
of ‘ go ' in }'ou ! ’ ’ 

“ As it was, ” I began, ignoring his 
remarks, “I looked at my cyclom- 
eter and then saw that I had come 
fourteen miles. By my watch it was 
about breakfast time, and immediately 
I experienced that well known feeling 
of ‘ goneness ' that only beefsteak ; 
and potatoes can adequately satisfy. 

“ I ordered the bigge.st meal which 
they served at the hotel, and 
when I had religiously finished, I , 
went out and lay under the leafy i 
maple trees on the lawn, and smoked ' 
for half an hour. It was a well- earn- ^ 
ed nirvana of delightful repwse — 
Legs victorious over Leagues. ” 

“Then,” “A Quad” said, “You 
rode back to the city by the way you 
went, and viewed the points of inter- 
est which in your absent-mindedness, 
you lost on the trip.” 

“Not at all,” I replied, “I went 
down to the ferr}' at the river-side, 
and cro.ssed over to .\lpine, to return ; 
by way of the Palisades and Fort Lee 
ferry. The little ferry-l>oat landed , 
me beneath the shadows of the gray | 
Pali.sades. I walked up the hill, and j 
took the road inland, and rode gayly ' 
to Cluster two miles distant, but just , 
liefore striking the town, I took an 
abrupt turn to the left and came upon 
a gloomy funeral cortege wending it’s 
way slowly along before me. There 
were a dozen vehicles of various an- 
tique styles, drawn each by one or 
two battered looking horses, who were 


jogging along at what is known as 
the doctors' trot. I respectfully fol- 
lowed in their wake, and turned aside 
when they did to let a team pass by. 
I had drifted into a sentimental mood, 
as the monotonous beat of the horse’s 
hoofs shook the dust, and my eye rang- 
ed from the sable bedecked hearse over 
the black robed men and women, I 
thought — 

“Friend after friend departs — 

Who hath not lost a friend ! 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds, not here an end. 

‘ ‘ Looking up I saw that the team 
which had just passed contained a 
callow youth and a gentle village 
maiden, who were bent double with 
merriment. I could not understand 
the reason for their most unseemly 
mirth. A thought came to me, per- 
haps they didn’t mean to laugh, but 
it looked funny to see one of the 
mourners on a wheel ! 

“ Discretion seemed the lietter part 
of valor, and I dismounted and sat 
down in the shade of a tall oak-tree 
that stood near by, and waited for the 
funeral cortege to get so far ahead 
that I would not again be taken for 
‘ one of the mourners. ’ After half 
an hour’s rest I re-mounted and went 
straight ahead to Cresskill. The road 
turns to the left and extends down to 
the county road. Here it bends 
slightly to the right, and leads on 
tJirough Tenafly. Just beyond Tena- 
fly station, there is a double turn to 
the right into Engle street. I rode 
through Englewood to Palisade Ave., 
then turned to the left to Hudson 
Terrace, thence along the crest of the 
Palisades catching now and then a 
glimp.se of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf, and arrived at Fort Lee. 
At the bottom of the long hill, the 
ferry was in waiting, and I went 
aboard at 5:45, and cro.s.sed to the 
landing at T25th street. And now 

‘ MacGregror’s foot was on his native heath. ‘ 

Riding homeward down the River- 
side Drive past Gen. L". S. Grant’s 
tomb, and the Boulevard was easy. 
I thought of how I had started out in 
the morning to take an hour’s run, and 
now had covered thirty two miles all 
told. A varied and a splendid day's 
outing ; .some day I will ride to Buf- 
falo and back. ” 

“What!” exclaimed “ A Quad. ” 
I have taken as Gospel everr thing you 
have told, and if you ever exjject me 
to take any stock in you again, take 
back that last remark.” 

I took it back. 

Ch.ys. j. Le Clercq. 

HKARII«G. 

Snakes arelrelieved not to hear well 

Beethoven was the only deaf musi- 
cal compo.ser. 

The ears of the gardener slug are lo- 
cated in his neck. 

One kind of the medu.sae has, it is 
said, eighty ears. 

One variety of the cricket has its 
ears in its hind legs. 


I I 


The ears of the fly are located near 
the base of his wings, 
i Most grasshoppers have their ears 
I in the middle of the bod}', 
i The cavity of the middle ear is about 
; the size of a kidney bean. 

Thomas Holcroft wrote a famous 
: comedy called Deaf and Dumb. 

The United vStates has 480 deaf 
mutes to the million of population. 

In 1864 a national college for deaf 
; mutes was founded at Washington. 

Caucasians are more liable to deaf- 
ness than people of any other race. 

All carnivorous animals have 
small ears, capable of very quick 
movements. 

The blind are generally possessed 
of a singular}' acute sense of hearing, 
i The crocodile hears remarkably 
well, and has the rudiment of an 
! outer ear. 

The mammalia are the only in- 
^ ferior animals which possess an ex- 
ternal ear. 

According to late statistics, there 
are in the United States 40,000 deaf- 
i mutes. 

There is no creature which pos- 
se.s.ses a more sensitive hearing than 
i the cat. 

Scarlet fever and cerebro-spinal 
meningitis are frequent causes of 
deafness. 

I In 1866 Bell’s method of visible 
i speech began to attract widespread 
attention . 

Strange as it may seem, most varie- 
ties of jelly fish have true organs of 
' hearing. 

Theearis'divided by anatomists in- 
to the external, the middle, and the 
i internal. 

' The serous membrane of the in- 
: terior ear .secretes a fluid known as 
, perilymph. 

I In 1S15 the first asylum for deaf 
I and dumb children was founded in 
! London. 

The first deaf - mute school in 
■ Great Britain was established in Ed- 
I inburgh in 1773. 

I Deafness does not decrease the 
! chance for life. Deaf people live as 
1 long as others. 

I The. large bunches of feathers 
growing on the head of the owl are 
i not in any sense ears. 

Pedro de Ponce, a Benedictine 
Imonk of Spain, established a school 
for the deaf in 1570. 

The ear of the bird is a small 
orifice, generally covered veiy' closely 
with a tuft of feathers. 

In many countries in Europe, bor- 
ing the ears is believed to be a sov- 
ereign cure for sore eyes. 

In 1765 the del ’Epee established 
a school at I’aris for the benefit of the 
: deaf and dumb. 

The inner ear is sometimes deno- 
minated the cochlea, from its resem- 
blance to a snail shell. 

Accidental deafness may result 
from inflammation or ulceration of 
the mucous membranes. 
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of outdoor amusements to gather en ' of common sense over ignorance and 
masse at the picnics and excursions. | a wild custom ; viz, changing our in- 
These being liberally patronized shows ; stitutions for the deaf from the list of 
that New Yorkers are not suffering charitable institutions to that of 
from the many attractive resorts schools under the jurisdiction of the 
around the city that afford them en- State Board of Education. Though 
ough of this sort of thing week in and the change was very- slow in coming, 
week out during the summer. It is I believe the patience the deaf citizens 
the instinct of meeting “others like of the state exhibited in the long trial 
ourselves ” that draws us together to is fully rewarded, and well may they 
enjoy in our own language, news of glorify in the fact that “finished labors 
friends and how the world fares with are pleasant. ’’ And, in closing this let- 
one another. Our own language is ter I wish to express my' personal 
the only one that can and ever will thanks to all who interested them- 
convey that spirit of interest and en- 1 selves in the bringing about of this 
thusiasm among the deaf themselves ; worthy and laudable change to the 
“the other way ” will do very well | deaf of New York, and long may they 
for the other portion of the world. ! continue to exert their influence as an 
The attempt to rob us of our Ian - 1 example for the “ y'oung set ” to fol- 
guage’’ will never succeed, for the low, not try' to overthrow, 
hand of our Maker is strong and will ^ Yonkers, N. Y., f5ept. lo, ’96. 

shield Ilis work from attacks and _ _ ^ 

mutilation. Silver cannot be made j c ]\y| ^ 

into gold, no more than tlie silvern | L./Cdl * 1 U Lwo* • • • 

tongue can be made into golden signs. . J j.L" 


The Deaf of New York 


By Robert E. A/aynard. 


"The man who lives only to please him- 
self, will soon find out that he has a hard 
master.” 


In Gotham’s strongest club of deaf- 
mutes there are signs of a revolution 
in its name, policy' and management. 
Sooner or later the good of the club 
must triumph over “old ways.’’ 
Now to explain this threatened erup- 
tion at this early date would be pre- 
mature and out of place, yet I am 
sure the change will be welcomed 
with gladness by the large roster of 
members, for already the dying 
embers of interest have kindled anew 
and indications promi.se .something 
new in the way of club management. 


_CH ROMCLr 
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I Arrangements have been made by 
which old subscribers of “ The Silent 
Worker’’ can get “The British Deaf- 
Mute’’, post free, one year for only 

50 Cents. 

This excellent magazine is pub- 
lished monthly and each ^cumber is 
elaborately illustrated. It has a 
. monthly circulation of 15,000 copies, 

I which makes it the leading maga- 
[ zine for the deaf of all classes in 
I the world. 

Our Offer. - . - 

In order to increase the circulation 
of The SHeat Worker, and to bring 
the deaf of this counhy into closer 
touch with the British deaf-mutes, 
we will offer both The Silent Worker 
and The British Deaf-Mute together 
\ one year for only 75 Cents. 

I ‘ ‘ Ephphatha, ’ ’ another English mag- 

azine for the Deaf, offers to club with 
the above. This magazine takes the 
place of the "• Church Messenger," un- 
der the same management , and while 
contaming the same policy will be much 
improved in style and general get up. 
The three papers can be had for only 
$1.05. Single subscriptions 50 cents. 

Remember that, by taking both, 
you get two of the finest illustrated 
magazines of the class in the world. 

Send money direct to 

“THE SILENT WORKER.” 

T renton, N. J. 


college. Fully capable of taking up 
the counse at Gallaudet college, I do 
not understand their refusal. Yet in 
New York city are some of the coun- 
try’s most intelligent young men and 
women without the benefits of a col- 
lege education. Graduates of Gal- 
laudet college often tell me that in 
the college you will find few who are 
so well posted in all that pertains to 
general knowledge as some of the 
deaf-mutes of New York city. And 
what might they not be with the 
benefits of a college education ? I trust 
our Northern institutions will open 
the eyes of their ])upils to the 
great good to be derived from the 
Technical department to be opened at 
Gallaudet college, and .such a de- 
partment is worthy of the patronage 
and support of every loyal deaf-mute 
who is anxious to obtain a high tech- 
nical education. 


Tile summer just ended .seems to 
have been a banner year for a.ssocia- 
tions and clubs of the deaf, not only- 
in Nesv York city and State, but the 
countrv over, and tlie 


encouraging re- 
ports cannot but instil new life 
and courage into the deaf-mute, ifby- 
what has been accomplished during 
the past few months, it can go on re- 
cord that the voice of the multitude 
is not as dumb as is said by 
those not in a position to give the 
true feelings and meaning of the deaf. 
It’s a blessed country that admits the 
right of free speech and sooner or lat- 
er truth triumphs over fiction and all 
that’s fixed and baked. 

The Fanwood Quad Club, Deaf- 
Mutes’ Union League and the Newark 
Society, each in turn met with the 
success that was due to them. Each 
outing had glorious, sunshiny and 
cool weather that tempted the lovers 


The great triumph of the deaf of 
New York the past summer lies in 
the one thing we’ve been battling 
for, for years. It was the triumjih 
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VOLS. VII. & VIII. 

Now 

Ready 

C' 

The two volumes of The Silent 
Worker are bound together, of which 
only a limited number are offered for 
sale. The pages are profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of leading edu- 
cators, of prominent deaf persons and 
of others interested in the deaf It 
also contains illustrated sketches of 
.schools for the deaf in this and 
foreign countries. Every up-to-date 
deaf person should have the bound 
volumes in his library. PRICE : $2. 

Address : 

The Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 

SOME OF THE ILLUSTR.-tTIONS. 
September, 1894. 

Willie Elizabeth Robin 
WisRinoiiiitiif Hall, Mt. Airv 
Rev. J. M. Koehler. 

October. 

DOUGLAS TILDEN (Sculptor) 
“Foot ball Player” 

“ The Tired Boxer” 

“Tilden at Work in His .Studio 
Birmingrham School for the Deaf at 
Egbaston, England 

November. 

E. A. HODGSON, M.A., editor, and 
the Deaf-Mules' Journal 
The Rev. Canon M. Owens, M.A. 

The Rev. W. B. Sleight, M.A. 

December. ' 

THE ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
DE.’^F, Belleville, Canada 
Supt. Robert Matheison, M.A. 
David Ballin — deaf-mute lithographer 
A Baby’s Reflections 
The Rev. Edward Rowland 
Dr, David Buxton 
Rev. Hew'.son 
Rev. W. B. Sleight, M.A. 

John Henderson 
Rev. W. Stainer 
George Hesley 
James Paul 
Robert Armour 
Rev. Canon Owen, M.A, 

January. 

“A CH.4RM1NG GROUP" 

Helen Keller 
Miss Sullivan 
Prof. A. Graham Bell 

THE FANWOOD QUAD CLUB 
E. .A. Hodgson 

A. Capelli 
Thomas F. F'ox 
Theo. I. Lounsbnry 
Robert Maynard 

Sarah T. Adams (.Artist) > 

C. W. Charles 

Mr. Jas. Bryden 

Dr. Elliot 

Mr. W. Sleight 

February. 

EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

J. H. Johnson, M..4., Principal 
Main Building 
School Building 
Industrial Building 
Grounds ( Ala. School ) 

Grounds showing main build- 
ing 

Printing OflSce 
Cabinet Shop 

Ormond E. I.,ewis(deaf Civil Engineer 
R. C. Wall (Manufacturer. ) 

B. Smith I 

G. Coward 

March. 

“ SOME WELL KNOWN EDUCA- 
TORS” 

Miss True 

Mr, F. D. Clarke 

Mr. Weston Jenkins 

Mr. F. W. Booth 

Dr. A. G. Bell 

Dr. K. L. E. Crouter 

Mr. Lyon 

Mr. C. Gillett 

Miss Allen 

Miss L. E. Warren 

Miss F. McDowell 

Mr. Johnson 

Mr. Swiler 

Miss Yale ' 



Mr. Stewart 
Dr. P. G. Gillett 
Mr, Z. F'. Westervelt 
Mr. G. G. Hubbard 
Miss S. Fuller 
Mr. E. B. Nelson 
Mr. J. Gillespie 
Dr. Job Williams 
Mr. Ray 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet 
Mr. W. O. Connor 
Mr. E. H. Currier 
Miss Osborne 
Mr. Wright 
Mr. Humason 

School building New York Institu- 
tion 

William Martin Chamberlain (Editor) 

“ THE .SILENT WORKER” 

R. B. Lloyd 
Weston Jenkins 
G. S. Porter 
R. E. Maynard 
Geo. H. Quackenbos 
Anthony Capelli 
T. S. McAloney 

Helen Keller, her teacher and Prof. 
A. G. Bell 

Samuel Johnson 

Northern Counties Inst, for the Deaf 
— New Castle on Tyne, Eng 


FOREIGN 

The late Samuel Magson 
Mr. H. G. Ayshford 

September. 

The Rev. Thomas Arnold 
Mr. Farar 
Rev. Job Turner 
Samuel Frankenheim 
THE GARDEN— The Rudbeckia or 
Cone Flower 

Mr. Hossell. the chess expert. 
Teachers and Pupils of the Calcutta 
( India) School 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. 

The M5’stic I.and of Silence 

October. 

Dr. Edward Allan Fa5-, editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
Rev. Charles R. Mills 
Bust of the .4bbe de I’Epee 
THE G-\RDEN — Chrs'santhemums 
A Dead I,eaf 

The Cardiff (Wales) Deaf-Mute Gj-m- 
nastic Club 

London Deaf-Mute Athletic Club 
Frederic Owens (“Said Pshaw") 
Mystic Land of Silence 

November. 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf (two 
views) with portrait of its Supt. 
John Swiler 

Moose Hunting in Maine 
The Garden (three cuts ) 

Mystic I^nd 

Mr. H. Peckmezin (Turkey ) 

December. 

THE MT. AIRY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DE-'VF — Philadelphia 
Wissinoming Hall 
Gresheim Hall 
Wingohocking Hall 
Column Writing 
Dynamo Room 
Head of a Caribou 
Mr. Gehard Titz. of Sweden 
A Bowl of Ferns 
The National Exponent 
Mj-stic I.and of Silence 

January, 1896 

Decoration Day Scene at the New 
Jerses' School — Foot-ball group 
— Plan of Grounds 

The Pendola Institution — ten portraits 
and Italian alphabet 
K Trip to The Maine Woods 
THE G.\RDEN — The Kenta — Latina 
— Cycas Revoluta 

T. J. Tricketl, editor of the Kansas 
Star 
P. Dodds 
A. A. Stewart. 

My.stie I.and of Silence — two cuts 


Lottis — Water Lily 
The late Rev. .John Kingham 
Rev. Dr. and .Mrs. T. H Gallaudet 


Wheeling for Women— (Mrs. C. J. 

I.e('lerc([ and her Ricycictle 
Wheeling in Trenton — Greenwood 
Avenue — River -Gourt-house 
Church at Ewing 

Bicycle Trij) to Rye Beach— Mama - 
kuncli Beach — I'elhaniBridge 
— Bronx Bridge— Rye Beach 
Road — Pelham Bay — Club 
House on T raver's Island 
A Few Facts AlKiut Bicycling — 
Saratoga Parkway 
George B. .Vdkin.s — Mr. Stout the 
Trick Rider 

Bicycling in New York — Cycle 
Route to Poughkeepsie- Mary 
Phillipse — Manor Hall Crest 
Soldiers’ Moiiumcnt — M:inor 
1 louse 


June 


THE FIR.ST SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF IN AMERICA 


John 

Bolling (first deaf-mute to Ik? 
educated) — Thomas Bolling 
Beverley Minster 

PHILADELPHIA — Continental 
Hotel — Drexel Institute — 
Wissinoming Hall — Bew’s 
Hotel — Atlantic Cit.v — R. .M. 
Ziegler — All Souls’ Church 
THE G.VRDEN — Apjtle tree and 
Seat — Pincian Garden. Rome 
Engli.sh (lotlage — A Bend in 
the Path. 

New Jersey State Association of the 
Deaf — R. B. Llotal — Wallace 
( 00 k — Anthony Capelli — A. 
L. Pach. 

Capt. Chester Reid 
A Bicycle Trip to Oyster Bay 

We have a few odd copies which 
we will dispose of for ten cents each 
in postage - stamps. They contain 
sketches and portraits of 

Laura Redden Searing iPoelessi 
Huinjthrey Moore (Artist) 

Rev. Dr. Gallaudet 

Rev. J. .M. Koehler 

Alexander L. I’ach (Photognipher) 

A. JI. Blanchard (Artist) 

Douglas Tilden (Sculptor) 

Weston Jenkins (Principal) 

J. H. .Tohnson 

Alexander Graham Bell (Professor, 
ehH-trieian. scientist, inventor) 
Chine.se Cutting Lumber for School 
for the Deaf 

Edwanl M. Gallaudet (President of 
Gallaudet College) 

Z. P. Westervelt (Principal) 

Philip G. Gillett. LL.D. (President 
of the American Association for 
the Teaching of Sireech to the 
1 leaf) 

Pas a-Pass Club of Chicago 
Helen Keller 

Kendall Foot-ball Team of '92 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION 
E. H. Currier, M.A., Principal. 
Main Building 
Juvenile Department 
Gj-mnasium (2 views) 

Cooking Class 
A Class-room 

Ruins ofTrade School Building 
Dining-room 
An Afternoon’s Sport 
THE GARDEN 

A garden walk bordered with 
Pyrethrium Uliginosium 

Mr. Agnew 
Thomas Davidson 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
A. G. Bell (Founder) 

W. A. Mills 

C. W. Ellis 
Laura Symnids 
A. W. McCurdy 
Mrs. A. G. Bell 
Bessie .\ppleby 

Mrs. 

John Hitz 
J. C. Gordon 
David Bell 
A. M. Bell 
Mary Symmds 
Mrs. Hood 
Mary L. Barton 
-\nnie M. Sullivan 
Mrs. David Bell 
Mrs. -Vmelia Bell 
Bertha Fillis 
Elsie Bell 
Helen Keller 
Marian Bell 
George W. Gordon 
Douglas McCurdy 
Roland Ellis 

Birdseye View of Gallaudet College 


February. 


THE AMERICAN .SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF AT HARTFORD, 
CT.— Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
Dr. Mii-soii Cogswell 
Laurent Clerc 
Job Williams 
.Main Building 
Ernest J. D. Abniham 

“ “ “ On the Platform 

British Institute of .Missionaries to 
the Deaf 

THE GARDEN— Orchids 

H. B. Beale. De.af Poet of England 

In The .Mystic Land of Silence 


THE G.\RDEN 

The California 
Tree Peonies 

INDUSTRIAL 

Wallace Cook 
Alexander L. Pach 
Royal Thames Yacht Club Sil- 
ver Cup, the handiwork of a 
deaf-mute 

THE DEAF-MUTE WITNESS— Two 
illustrations 

FOREIGN DEP.A.RTMENT 
Henry Gailliard 
E. Dusuzeau 
J. Chazal 
M. Chambellan 


One of the daily papers in its columns of 
Cuban War news gave as an instance of Span- 
i.sh cruelty the killing of a little deaf-mute 
boy. The soldiers met the child in a field of 
his father's plantation and asked some ques- 
tions, to tvhich the boy answered in gestures 
that he was deaf and dumb. But the -sol- 
diers insisting that he was shamming, shot 
him dead right in sight of his father before 
he could reach them and interfere. 


March 


Chri.st lit Gethscmiiue 
Christ at the Tomb 
The First Easter Dawn 
W. L. Hill. Editor 
Bicycles and Glaciers 
Rocking Stone 

THE G.VRDEN — Drooping Fir- 
Weejiing Beech 
Japanese Maples 
Cu])id .Sweet Pea 
AVilliam R. Barricklo 
Miss Gertrude E. Maxwell 
Miss Carroll 

Helen Keller With the .Vuthors 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DE.AF 

Industrial Building 
Printing Office 
Sewing Room 
Drawing and Kindergarten 
Woodworking Department 
Gymnasium 
Hon. James L. Hays 
William R. Barricklo 
J. Bingham Woodward 
James M. Seymour 
Weston Jenkins 
Thomas Hearnen 
THE GARDEN 
June Roses 
Fox-gloves 

INDUSTRIAL 

Cork Model by Joseph Watson, 
an uneducated deaf-mute 
The late Joseph Watson 
One Week's Sport 


THE MANCHESTER. (England) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
May Day 
Main Building 
Sports — Boys 
Sports — Girls 

WHEELING TO NYACK.— Old 
ChajK-l— A Bit at Crcskell— 
The Tapan-Zcf at Piormont 
James M. Seymour 
THE G.VRDEN — A Marshy Corner 
— T ropical Pond — Egyjuian 


Shoes. 

Largest Stock In Trenton. 

.\. T. Williams 

139 North Broad Street. 
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Americas Representative Wheel. 


There is hut one quality of Liberty Bicycles — the best. 

Everj- Liberty is made in our own factory, under our own eyes — and we make 
nothing but Lilwrtj' Bicyck^s. , 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive, experiment, test with utmost care, with 
the aid of experts iu the art, and jtresent to our patrons the perfected fruit of the 
ability, brains, ambition to excel, ami energy of the best skilled mechanics in America. 


Price 
Si 00 


Price 

$\00 


THE LIBERTY BICYCLE 


Stands without a peer. 

The tubes are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and weldless. The hubs and 
bearings are turned from a bai-of solid tool st(a*l and are hardenerl and ground by our 
own sitecial pr<K'es.ses and by special machinery designed for the purpose. The con- 
nections are all of forged or drawn steel. The joints are all re inforced with tapered 
tubular liners. Enameling and nickeling are the best. 

Mens' Wheels in 22. 24, 26 and 28 inch seat posts. 

Ladie.s’ Wlieels in 20.22 and 24 inch seat posts. (The Liberty Ladies' Wheel is pe- 
culiarly adapted to ladies on account of its low frame). 

All sizes read}' for quick delivery. Send for Catalogue. 

THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO.. 

4 Warren Street, NEW YORK 

Frederick L. Fuller, agent, 351 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, N. J- 


NONE SO GOOD AS THE LIBERTY 


That The Difference Might be Manifest To AH Mankind, 

When the perfection of a Bicycle was achieved, 
the complete machine was then christened 

the: racvci^e: 


WHERE IT DIFFERS 
FROM 

ALL OTHERS. 


M()I>KL No. 1. FlirCE «100 


MODKL No. 2. I»KICK 100 


be:arings 

SEE:^ 


CHAIN AND 


SPROCKET 


ROLLING 


ACTUALLY 


IN THE HUBS 


INSIDE THE 


CRANKS. ^ j 

It Has Them 
Where They 

^ ^ N-^'Should Be. 

Mode! No. 10. Price $150. 

Every known iniprovenieni in 
its construction. No other 
Cycle on earth with a direct 
pull on the shank. 

The Latest. ^ Most Elegant. ^ The Best 

Most Comparisions are I^eared — "W'e Invite it. 

THE MIAMI CYCLE &. MFC CO., 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


HEARINGS 


Mode! No. 11. Price SI 50 


NEW YORK 

1773 Broadway 

CHICAGO 

323 Wabash Ave. 


D. P. Forst & Co.^ 

WHOLESALE GROCERS & 



Curers o f 

Provisions 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


^ tv. H. SKIRM. 

"1= JOSEPH M. FORST. 
tVM. S. COVERT. 


F. S. Katzenhach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 






r m ' 


CLOSED. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in whicli can be 

nionnted foi' preservation and nse, g])eciniens of Ten Work, 
and Maps, Oliarts, Clippings, Pliotogniplis or Tlliistralions of 
any kind. 


MAEUFACTUKEl) ONLY liY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - 


NEW JERSEY. 


"Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 

furniture. 
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BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


CHARTS 

OLOBES 


FITTH AVE 
N. Y. CITY 


UO YOU KNOW 

HOT TEL 

Sells ilie best #1.50 and $2.c» Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Ifats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Kast State St. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DEALER IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * PreptiTed * * 

Beef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton 

Stulls 4:^1111(1 44, Citj Market. 


Slate Normal and Model Schools 

^ '^) 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


We have alw ays on hand the best grades of 
-^LEHIGH COALS'^ 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now- isthetlme to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
discount ffir cash. ... 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


TAYLOR & YATES, 


DEALERS IN 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N. J 


Ls a professional Sclnsil, devoted to the preparation of teacliers for the 
Public Schools of New .Icrsey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present tliat stibject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


^ J. M. BURGNER >o 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

iN'o. fJlS Clinton A-venne, 

H'rMONT'rofsr. jsr. .t. 


WAGNER & MEYER, 

- Butchers - 

Dealers in BEEF, POBK, VE.VL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Examined lo skllliil 
Sjieiialisis 


la a thorougli Academic 'I'ruiuing School preparatory to college, business 
or tlie drawing-rof>m. 

'I’lie scliools sire well providcfl with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual tiaiiiing room, gjmuuisium, A’c. 

The cost per year for hoarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

books, &c., is from to flGO for tlio.se intending to teacli and ^200 

for others. 

Tlio cost for liay puiiils is four dollars ti year for cost of books for tlio.sc 
intending to teaeli, and from !jt20 to | 58 [ler year, according to grade, 
for those in tlie Model. 

'I’he Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the nKslern conveniences. The sleeping rmins 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For furtlier particulars a])[)ly to the Principal, 


For Artistic Photoijraphs © ® ® O © 

^otoKRAlJCH’S 

STUDIO 

15 K. State St. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

The llnest cabinet In this city at m per dozen. 


STATE A WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 

Satisfaction G-uaranteefl. 


If nine out of ten arc customers of mine, 
wliy can't I have you? Tidtl’s Pure 
Drugs f<M' 1 * rescript ions- 

M. TIDD, Pharmacist 

Stores 

T renton, N. J. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHObESALE AND RETAII, ItEALEK IN 

LUMBER, LIME, COAL and WOOD, 

334 Pen v St., 'J'kenton, K. ,I. 

Telephone 52. 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


JOHN E. THK()PP& SONS CO 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Denier in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 

TRENTON. N. J. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HEAVY ratTiMr-t; — , 


and buy yourclothiiigatthe .Aiiicrionit 
Clotliiiig & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clotliing to order 
if desireil; pants to measure, ^! 3 , 5:4, and 
ifo. Coal and vest, $ 10 . and up to order 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER 


TRENTON, N. j 


1129 J^orth Broatl St,, 
and see tlie lai-gest line of Furniture and 
( ariiets In the nlty. 


Are all those wIki appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against tlie ele- 
meiils. Tlie imints you get from us will 
lie the genuine article, ami the color of our 
prices match our paiuts. 

A fresh l-j;>t of paint pul in tlie right 
place bids defiance to Time our liomes to 
deface. 1 sing Ihy praises. Paint, who 
savest from decay, and liolds Old Time's 
destroying liand. and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnislies. &c., call 
on 


T0LLS 


SCHOOL scrri-iES, 

SPOKT/XG coons GAMES, 
Outdoor Sports 

dP Amuscfnents. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
•each year. S. P. DMNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery, Trenton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in tlie city 







Scientiflo American 
Agency for^^ 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


year; $1^ six monthi. Add]i«^ MUNXft C< 
361 Broadway, Hew York City, 


Dry Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Millinery^ 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OOPVRIQHT8, etc.! 

For Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN Si CO., 861 Bkoadwat, Few Yore. 
Olde&t bnrean for aecnrlnE patent. In America. 
Erery patent taken out by ti8 is brouRbt before 
the public by a notice ^iren free of cbarge In tbe 


EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- Florida and 

RLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT jj , ^ ^ 

WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . liOl'llOtlSC rr0dUC6 
WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS: ■ 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . i 


A SPECIALTY. 


larRest eircnlatlon of any aclentUle paper In tbe 
world. Splendidly llluitrated. Fo Intelligent 
man sbonld be without it. weekly, JB3.00 a 
year; CljOidzmontha Addrem, MUFF A CO,, 


ipleudldly llluitrated. Fo Intelligent 
ltd be without It. Weekly, B3.00 a 


THE GRANT DRY 600DS CO., 

I 105-109 E. Stalest. 

i ‘‘ Read our ads.” 


CHICKEN 

and GAME in season. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE CO. 

( Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 

Hardware. House~Furnishing Goods, Cutlery,. 
Heaters, Ranges, Stores, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, (Sc., &c. 


13 AND 14 CiTY” Market. 13 E. State St. TRENTON. N. J. 


coRNFUi OF ciiEsa'jsrxrr ha-niiltoiv 'DKE^va'oisr, nt. .t. 


HOTEL 


HEAT INCLUDED, ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
EVERY ROOM 

L. L). Maltby 

Proprietor 


PHILADELPHIA 
Under New Manaeement 

Rates Reduced 

American Plan 


The Famous 

CONTINENTAL 


New Jersey State ScLiool for Deaf=iMiites 


100 . . .. 

la.T 

135 

135 


....>Rt3.50 per day 
.... 3.00 “ 

.... 3..%0 “ 

.... 4.00 “ “ 


Buckeye 




STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


ii^Camera 

Loadedin daylight Price 

Send for free Booklet 

E. H. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, NEW YORK, j 


RI-P-A-N'S 


— The modern stand- 
tu ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
“ common every-day 
" ills of humanity. 


Bokd V. Thomas, . . 


Millville. 


George A. Fkf.v Camden. 

J. Bingham ‘Woouwaud, . Bordentown. 
Silas R. Morse. . . , Atlantic City. 


S. St. John McCftchen, 

T. Frank Applehy, . . 

i 

Steven C. Lari son, . . 

Stephen Pierson, . 
Fra.nci.s Scott 


. Plaintield 
Asburj' Park. 
Hackettstowu. 
Morristown. 


Paterson. 


Joseph P. Coopei:, . . . Rutherford. 

James M. Seymour Newark. 


James L, Hays, . . . 

Otto Chouse, .... 
Evan Steadman, . . . 

Ben.iamin a. Camphei.l, 


Newark. 
Jersey City. 
Hoboken. 
Elizabeth. 


Ja.mes Owen, 3Iontclair. 


OtticerH of The Board. 

Ja.me8 L. Havs, President. 

Bond V. Thomas, Vice-President. 
Chari.es J. Baxtek, Seeretiiri'. 

Wti.lia.m S. Haxco(;k, Treasurer ScIkhiI 
I for Deaf-JIutes. 


PRINCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 

STEWARD. 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
matron, 

MRS. LAUBENCIA F. MYERS. 

SUPERVISOR or ROYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 

assistant SUPERVISOR, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPERVISOR OF GIKl.B, 

MRS, LOLA M. SWARTZ. 
attending physician , 
WILLIAM S. LALOR, M.I). 

NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 

RECEIVER, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 

TeHelierH of Academic Departiuent. 

Howland B, Lloyd, A.B. 

Miss Virginia H. Bunting, 

Mrs. Rosa Keei.eu. 

Miss Mary I). Tilson. 

Miss M. Oakley Bockee. 

Miss Helen O. Vail. 

Miss Agnes March. 

Miss h. Maude Dellickek. 

InduKti’ial l>e]iartiiieikt. 

y\H». PuANCits H. PoKTKit, Dniwiiig 
George S. Pouter, . Printing 

Louis R. Aiihott, . Wood working 
W'altek Whalen, . Slioeinaking 
Miss Emma L. Bilbee, . Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

''IMIE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
k Deae-JiIutes, established by act approv- 
ed Marcli 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less- 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intelleetual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded, ff'he person mak- 
ing application for the admi.ssion of a cliild 
asa pupil is reijuired tollll out a blank form, 
furnished for tlie purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to tlie case. The 
application mu.st lie aceompimied by a cer- 
tificate from a county .pidge or county 
clerk of the county, or the ciiosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or tlie mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two- 
freeholders of the county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied liy full directions for till- 
ing them out. Blank forms of applicatioD 
and any desired information in regard to- 
the scliool, may he obtained by writing to 
the following address ; 

Weston Jenkins, A.IVI., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 




